omiletic 


and 


astoral 


eview 


HOMOSEXUALITY AND MARRIAGE 


MARY’S PREDESTINATION 
BEFORE ADAM 


CONFESSION OF DEVOTION: 
IS If UNDERSTOOD? 


CONCERN FOR THE DEAF 


DECEMBER, 1961 


John F. Harvey, O.S.F.S. 


Nicholas M. Wilwers, S.A.C. 


James J. Killgallon 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Paul E. Campbell 
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Consider These Facts About— 


CHURCH SUPPORT 


—and the ‘Fair Share’ Plan*™ 


During the forty years that we have been assembling funds for Catholic appeals, 
it has been clearly established that The ‘Fair Share’ Plan is the best plan yet devel- 
oped to encourage and increase Catholics’ financial support of their Church, its par- 
ishes and institutions. 


e@ The Record of Acceptance 


The ‘Fair Share’ Plan, a thoroughly time-tested design, has been successfully 
employed in thousands of Catholic financial campaigns since 1921. There has never 
been an instance in which the ‘Fair Share’ principle was not acceptable to the Clergy, 
Committees and Parishioners. We believe there is no other fund-raising method or 
plan that even approaches this record of acceptance. The ‘Fair Share’ Plan has 
never failed to produce good-will for the campaign and its Clergy and Lay leadership. 


@ The Principles of ‘Fair Share’ 


A ‘Fair Share’ campaign is based upon education—the one quality which will 
sustain a congregation’s Church support when all else fails. When the people under- 
stand how the financial needs of their parish, diocese or institution relate to their 
own individual giving based upon the ‘Fair Share’ principle, they will give generously 
out of love of God and loyalty to their Church. They will give their ‘Fair Share’ be- 
cause they will appreciate the effort being made to establish more equitable giving, 
and because ‘Fair Share’ specifically takes into account family responsibilities, num- 
ber of dependents, illness, etc., in relation to income; and is not based upon the 
assessment of one of several set amounts or upon giving an arbitrary percentage of 
income. Many parishioners resent being assessed an arbitrary percentage because 
it seems to be a “demand” and fails to take into account the factors which actually 
dominate their financial situation. 


For more information about The ‘Fair Share’ Plan and its application to capital 
fund and increased income appeals, write or call us collect. 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION FAIR SHARE: 


\ 


If TELEX 
, . . fi) yy 
Thomas Richard Finn and Associates Wk 
314 East 51 Street Kansas City 12, Missouri 
Telephone: PLaza 3-4155 


Nights and Holidays: DElmar 3-2113 





*Trademark Registered—Canada *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Member of the American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 
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PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 
36 inches wide 


No. FO* Light weight, yd. ... $1.29 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. 1.47 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. 1.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.70 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 


(A) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
ota d ain ante $34.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
JAE RB Pe. $45.00 
(B) No. F505 Alb. Light weight 
linen 434” BOTTOM lace and 4” 
INSERTION, as illustrated. $19.25 
No. F503 Alb. 434” BOTTOM lace 
ee ik aie bi ae $16.75 
No. F503 Surplice. Lace at bottom of 
sleeves and skirt, to match ALB. No. 
SRE eR See sere $13.25 


(C) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 
PORE OE $35.00 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top... .. $29.50 


Write For Our Complete Catalogue 


Linen Altar Cloths 





(G) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Medium 
(H) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Medium 
(1) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Medium 
(J) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Medium 
(K) No. F20 Altar Cloth. Medium 
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23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 








ALTAR LINENS 
Fl F2* 


Each Per Dz. Each Per Dz. 
Amice . $1.80 $18.00 $1.90 $19.00 
Corporal 70 7.00 .80 8.00 
Purificator .80 8.00 .90 9.00 
Pall . .65 6.50 ee 7.50 
Finger Towel Ri 5.50 .65 6.50 fy 
Stole Collar SS 3.50 45 4.50 & 


Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 


(D) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese ......... $8.25 


(E) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 


linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 


ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 | 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
isinvedius eedesvacerercel $24.50 
(F) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 


linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 


low. Please state color desired. 
a $20.25 
No. F502 Surplice to match Alb. 


$16.00 


L 


When ordering linen Altar Cloths, specify finished length, including side drops, and finished width including 
front drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. 
Maximum width 32 inches including front drop. 


weight linen, slik embroidered eyelet cross design, per yard........ $4.00 


weight linen, silk embroidered cross design, per yard ............ 4.50 
weight linen, slik embroidered cross design, per yard ............ 6.00 
weight linen, silk embroidered IHS design, per yard ............. 4.75 
weight linen, silk embroidered Scallops, per yard .............-. 3.70 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 











READY MADE PRIEST CASSOCKS IN STOCK 


\ Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks—for the Clergy and Seminarian. 
Ready Made Cassocks- expertly designed and tailored—ideal for utility wear and as an extra cassock. The extremely 
/ low price makes them an exceptional valu 


AVAILABLE IN ROMAN OR SEMI- JESUIT STYLE 
CHOICE OF TWO MATERIALS 


PANAMA-VISCO-ACETATE MATERIAL 65° + oe WOOL MATERIAL 
Creas tant, lightweight, durable, - eal Lightweight, wrinkle re int, stain repellent 
ance of fine woolens. Guar i 1 fast * Wallin sd. Body h uf lined "Sle ves comp rob lined Full pockets. 


Bottom trimmed with brushbraid Fast dye. 


“I 
“J 





Yo. 4B/16 Snap-on Sash. 1 $4.50 or No. 4B/] 
16 SIZES LISTED IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 


(either material.) 


When ordering please specify style and number desired. 











Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 
B5038 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 1515 in. 32 in. 
B5642 56 in. {2 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
B5644 56 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 32 in. 
B5838 58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 3214 in. 
B5840 58 in. i0 in. 15! in. 3214 in. 
B58 42 58 in. i2 in. 16 in. 32145 in. 
B5844 58 in. i4 in. 1614 in. 3215 in. 
B58i6 58 in. 16 in. 17145 in. 3215 in. 
B6O38 60 in. 38 in. 15 in. 3315 in. 
Bo040 60 in. i0 in. 15! in. 3315 in. 
BG042 60 in. {2 in. 16 in. 3315 in. 
BG60O44 60 in. i4 in. 16! 5 in. 3315 in. 
BG604AG 60 in. 16 in. 17 in. 331 in. 
B6240 62 in. 40 in. 16 in. 34 in. 
B62 42 62 in i2 in. 1614 in. 34 in. 





SEVER: | Ro man Bs itton Front with hand sewn black 
ttons and coat button holes. 


COLLAR HEIGHT: Fc r both Semi-Jesuit or Roman Style, 





1% ial oe 
No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style CUFFS: Standard size ot ae wd — No. 4B Roman Style 
Ready Made Cassock HEM: eee ee Ready Made Cassock 
$25.00 - $39.75 siti s $25.00 - $39.75 





READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL CLERICAL SUITS 


No. 5A700 All Wool Tropical, medium weight, excellent wearing quality, ready to 
wear tailored black Clerical Suits (Coat and Trousers) ................ $52.50 
I INR oo ac 5's harass Wr Sw ee EAR AS ews @ $19.50 pair 
Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical Suits: 

WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT 

INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 

INSEAM LENGTH OF TROUSERS 

BACK LENGTH OF YOUR PRESENT SUIT COAT 
Available in seventeen sizes which assures a good fitting suit for the av erage man. 
We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Suits. If the Suit is not satis- 
factory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 


READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL TOPCOATS 
No. 5A701 Topcoats are made of a good quality all wool black medium weight, rich 





P7-60 





appearing, Gabardine with zip-out all wool lining....................... $75.00 
Available in all regular sizes. Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical 
9 Topcoats: WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 
_ We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Topcoats. If for any reason 
00 No. 5A700 the Topcoat is not satisfactory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 
50 HAND TAILORED BLACK CLERICAL SUITS AND TOPCOATS 
00 For years we have been headquarters for custom made, hand tailored black Clerical Suits, Topcoats and 
75 Overcoats, to individual measurements. We use only the finest quality, all wool fabrics. A complete set 
70 of samples and easy self-measurement form will be sent upon request. 


(eet osesol, HANSEN [gis] D. B. HANSEN & SONS 





23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, Itt. ‘Telephone FRanklin 2.8750 











Altar Boys VOMPLETE OUTEITS 


AMERICAN MADE IN OUR OWN CHICAGO STUDIO 


MATERIAL — HANSEN'S Cassocks DESIGN AND FIT—-HANSEN’S Cas- INSPECTION Every cassock is care 


are made of extra strong serviceable socks are expertly tailored. The fully inspected before the HANSEN 
two-ply fabrics, vat-dyed (guaranteed rm-fit Roman back drapes nicely label is sewn in, carrying with it 
fast color}—tailored EXTRA FULL. ind the fitted sleeves hang grace ur positive money-back auarantee. 
° 

be i 

~ 
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¥ L \ — 
No. B12 zIP- ON — nan Back has im- No. B10 BUTTON FRONT Roman Eack, No. Bll ‘BUTTONLESS ON has x 
proved quick tion locking zipper patented ivory i remov ible buttons hook-and-eye collar front o 
front. that will not call “oft. 


‘Ga tem PRICES FOR ALTAR BOY CASSOCKS 
5% Discount on 12 to 23 Cassocks — 
10% on 24 or more 


Complete Catalogue 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 


Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11, Ea. No. B12, Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in $8.00 $8.00 $8.50 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42 in 8.50 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 9.00 9.00 9.50 20 in. 
11 Yrs. 46 in. 9.25 9.25 9.75 20 in 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 9.75 9.75 10.25 22 in. 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 10.75 10.75 54.25 22 in. 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 11.00 11.00 11.50 22 in. 
15 Yrs. 54 in. 11.50 11.50 12.00 24 in. 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 12.00 12.00 12.50 24 in. 
17 Yrs. 58 in. 12.50 12.50 13.00 24 in. 
18 Yrs. m4 13.25 13.25 13.75 26 in. 
19 Yrs. 62 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in. 


For Cassocks Peco aia standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


ALTAR BOY ACCESSORIES 











A No. B152 Sashes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each............... $1.50 
No. B142 Capes—Poplin, yellow fringe, each................ $1.60 
No. B66 Ties—Buster Brown (Windsor) Black, white, red, gold. 
SS raha ater las wa, as lak wh eg OS Seca ae, catia Be Ro ede eo $4.50 
No. B63 Acolyte Collars—Nowiltex. Size 11 to 15—in 14 sizes only, 
I A i i i re a acs er $7.00 
Skull Caps—Poplin, self lined. Specify color. Each........... $ .90 

B No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight cotton material. Sanforized. 
Made extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................. $3.25 
No. B61. (vot illustrated) Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made extra 
ee ee ee eee $4.25 

C No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. Made 
emsen fell. Late TE OO 26 tect. OGM. «oc ook cwkncnacicices $4.50 
No. B70. (vot illustrated) Same as No. B71 but without lace. Length 
I a do % & bie a WGP AW a6) WWD Sin es wed $3.50 

D No. B100. Altar Boy Surplice. Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
es ee ik ics asin wi aremancll aa one's ao $8.75 


E No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical banding 
in all church colors, made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each................ $5.75 


Size 26 in. 50¢ additional, except No. B100 $1.00 additional. 


oe Kowte ol. HANSEN [|e D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 





23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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(A) The simplicity of the lines of 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 
sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 

(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 
distinctive than an overcoat when 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in 
either Gabardine or Kersey with 
velvet collar or collar of same ma- 
terial. Made with or without arm- 
slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 
the Pulpit and at commencement 
exercises, banquets and receptions. 
Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori, black for Very 
Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 


09-2d 


No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 
weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 
weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A955 
Tropical 
material. 
No. A938 
All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 
weight. Long wearing. 

No. A558 

All-Wool French Surah cloth. 
Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. 
No. A758 

All-Wool Imported Gabardine 
from Switzerland. Lightweight. 


all wool lightweight 
Ideal for warm weather. 
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WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 


Telephone 


Americas Ginest UASSOCKS 
CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 


There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 


No. A956 

Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 

No. A951 

Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 

No. A911 

All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 

No. A987 

All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 

No. A946 

Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 








D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 








CComMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





U.S. Policy re Angola 


DITOR: 

The October, 1961, article on Angola 
was fine. I wish we could convince 
more Americans of the importance of 
Portugal to the NATO alliance in our 
fight against Communism. One of the 
finest statements I have seen was 
printed in the Congressional Record on 
September 16. The letter, put into the 
Record by Congressman Ralph Beer- 
mann of Nebraska, was written to Ad- 
lai Stevenson by Robert D. Murphy, 
former Deputy Under 
State who served under both Demo- 
cratic and Republican Administrations. 
Mr. Murphy served most of his adult 
life in the United States Foreign Serv- 
ice. He was awarded a distinguished 
service medal by President Roosevelt, 
was an Ambassador under President 
Truman, and was Assistant Secretary 
of State and Deputy Under Seeretary 
under President Eisenhower. 

I believe Mr. Murphy’s letter, which 
has received little publicity, would con- 
tribute to Commander Cabral’s discus- 
sion of Angola and Portugal. I hope 
you will see fit to reprint it in full. 

MANUEL J. Avia, Chairman 


Secretary of 


Portuguese American Committee 
on Foreign Affairs 
Los Angeles, California 


(Mr. Murphy’s Letter) 


The Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson 

The United States Representative 
to the United Nations 

Two Park Avenue 

New York 16, New York 
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Dear Adlai: 

I have noted with dismay the devel- 
opment of the situation in the United 
Nations concerning Angola and our 
NATO ally Portugal. I refer more par- 
ticularly to the treatment by your del- 
egation of the Security Council resolu- 
tion proposed by Ceylon, Liberia, and 
the United Arab Republic on March 14, 
1961. 

The spectacle of the United States 
voting in alignment with the Soviet Un- 
ion and against our principal NATO 
allies obviously is a matter of deep con- 
cern to anyone valuing the Atlantie Al- 
liance as an instrument of Western se- 
curity. 

It is rash, I know, for someone who 
is outside the immediate orbit of the 
United Nations mechanism to judge 
adequately the reasons behind a vote in 
the current complex. Yet there are cer- 
tain basie concepts which, regardless of 
tactical considerations or psychological 
pressures, must not be lost sight of un- 
less we are to damage our basic posi- 
tion. 

I think you should know that there 
is apprehension that in eagerness to ac- 
commodate African and Asian senti- 
ment, we discount the European. There 
are those who recently have discovered 
Afriea and seem inclined to frenzied ac- 
tion in favor of objectives which at 
times have a nebulous character. I be- 
lieve I met you first in North Afriea in 
1943 and I know that for you Africa is 
not a late discovery. 

The purpose often seems to be con- 
cession to local acts of sheer terrorism 
on a theory that the Soviet Union will 
champion the agitations if we do not. 

I believe that the domination of the 
Afriean secne is a Sino-Soviet objective, 
as is every world area. But IT also be- 
lieve that attack on our European allies 
for “colonialism” in Africa is really an 
indirect form of attack on Europe per 
sé. 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 





For Europe remains the prime Soviet ago in HPR the splendid article on 
objective. If it is achieved, Africa will Spain (“Spanish Catholies: Twenty- 
bea relatively easy conquest. five Years Later”). Now your October 

Thus I deplore a situation where the ; 


United States finds it necessary to treat issue has offered a bit of fresh air in not 


a member of NATO, Portugal, in what following blindly those members of the 
seems an ad hoc cavalier manner; to ig- “liberal” press who would put the label 


nore appropriate consultation in NATO, of “dictator” on Dr. Salazar with all 
and to vote in the Security Council 
against our valued NATO allies and 
with the Soviet Union. 


the evil overtones that word has when 
“liberals” speak of Franco. 


Your task is most difficult and I cer- May I offer for the benefit of your 
tainly do not want to add to those diffi- readers the ease which Mr. A. W. Sirl 
culties. But this apparently hasty ac- presented in “Letters to the Editor’ ap- 


tion, it seems to me, has done harm to 
the structure of an alliance to which 
you, I know, attach value. 
With warm regards, I am 
Sincerely, 
Rospert D. Murruy 


pearing in the July 22nd issue of The 
Tablet (London)? 


With regard to what actually hap- 
pened in Angola, may I offer a few 
facts, as stated in an address to thie 
tenth congress of the European 
Angola: Centre of Documentation and Infor- 
Time for the Truth mation, held in Madrid, July 7th to 
9th, by the Irish delegate (Col. War- 


Epitor: ; 
—_ ; ing), who has recently made an ex- 
It was refreshing to find some months tensive tour of Angola, and who gave 
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FOLDING BANQUET | No. K-3 TABLE 


FINISHED MASONITE 


oe —) Oe eee Df Me 30x 96 in. TOP... STAIN-RESISTANT 


pad p= Attention—Churches, Schools, C! ibs, Lodges 
(5 On A Side) and all organizations! Direct-from-factory 
prices on famous MONROE Folding Banquet 
Tables. The leader for 54 years—still un- 
matched for quality, durability and handsome appearance. New pedestal 
and frame construction. Automatic locking legs. Easily seats 10 people. 


Join the over 60,000 other religious, fraternal and social groups who own 





ALL STEEL 
FOLDING CHAIRS 






TRUCKS 
POR TABLES 
AND CHAIRS 


—* : and recommend famous MONROE folding tables and other MONROE special- 
PORTABLE ties. MONROE is the world’s largest manufacturer selling folding banquet 
PARTITIONS. tables direct to these organizations by mail. Direct prices. ‘ 


| esyeperg FREE--COMPLETELY NEW 1962 CATALOG 
CATALOG Beautiful color pictures of full line—MONROE Folding 


tn COLORS Tables, Folding Chairs, Table and Chair Trucks, Portable 
om Partitions, Bulletin Boards, Folding Risers & Platforms. 


COLFAX, IOWA 
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An invitation to Bishops and Parish Priests: 


Call on (Cathos... 


an international sroup of 


Catholic Financial Consultants 


for all fund raising needs 


ULLY understanding the Church's financial needs 
and problems, this world-wide and fully experi- 
enced group of Catholic Financial Consultants, 
Canvass Directors, Administrators and Executives, is 
ready to assist in all aspects of fund raising and planned 
giving. 
Cathos is a team of dedicated Catholics, hand picked for 


their tactful ability to assess, counsel, plan and direct 


complete programs. 


Hundreds of parishes (including complete dioceses in 
North America) are valued long term clients, attesting 


to our ability and integrity. 


Despite heavy forward commitments, we can give you the 


attention and help you want and will welcome enquiries. 


Write or call collect: 


(: ath Sncorporated 


Suite 204, 

14600 Detroit Ave., 
CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 
Telephone: 226-8446 


In Canada: thes iatiel 


4889 Yonge Street, 
Willowdale, Ontario. 
Telephone BAldwin 2-2521 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


ine permission to use his material and 
showed me his photographs (as well 
as a film) of the unspeakable atroc- 
ities committed there by the terror- 
ists. May I say that I was deeply 
impressed by the sobriety with which 
he not only stated facts, but also re- 
ferred to the appalling human trage- 
dies which had moved him to speak? 
Very succinctly, he states: 

(1) That he was given every facil- 
ity to go wherever he desired for in- 
formation, and his questions were 
answered fully and frankly by the 
Portuguese authorities. 

(2) That the many terrorist pris- 
oners, agitators, ete., whom he ques- 
tioned had, in the main, three reasons 
for fighting or working against the 
Portuguese, viz.: 

(a) They had been told to by 
their witeh-doctors. 

(b) They were afraid of what 
the terrorists would do to them and 
their families if they did not join 
them. 

(c) They wanted “independ- 
ence.” Questioned as to what this 
meant, they said it meant unlim- 
ited cash at the bank, derived from 
the plunder and expropriation of 
the whites. 

(3) That although most of the 
Angolan insurgent leaders are now 
natives, there is abundant evidence 
(from radio messages, Weapons, etc.) 
that the movement was organized 
months before the outbreak, and re- 
ceived its directives, arms, financial 
backing, ete., from outside (mostly 
Congolese) sources. Congolese pris- 
oners, When questioned, gave answers 
similar to the natives, or had hoped 
to become “generals” after experience 
with French or Belgian forces. Na- 
tive prisoners said that the leader of 
the UPA (Union des Peuples d’An- 
gola) was Kasavubu, and the Liber- 
ator of Afriea was Lumumba (not 
one knew that the latter was dead). 
foberto Holden has only a very 
small following in his” immediate 
vicinity. 

(4) It is true that Portugal has 
not done what it might have done in 
the past for Angola, partly owing 
to the counter-lure of Brazil, partly 
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to Portugal’s meager resources as 
compared with those of its British 
and American crities, and partly also, 
no doubt, to ordinary human failings; 
but it is now anxious to avoid the 
mistake made by the Belgians, and 
is doing all it can to prepare the na- 
tives for responsible self-government, 
especially in the field of education 
(Col. Waring himself saw Portuguese 
soldiers teaching native children). 

(5) It is also true that excesses 
have been committed by white men 
against the natives, but in nothing 
like the measure of those which pro- 
voked them (and not by the Portu- 
guese army) and they have been 
exploited by the Press of the world 
without reference to the fact that it 
is human, however deplorable, to 
satisfy a desire for revenge when you 
have seen your wife or children burnt 
alive, raped, crucified or tortured to 
death by those whom you imagined 
to be trusted friends. These excesses, 
however, have been stopped, and the 
white civilians, in many places, dis- 
armed. It is not so easy to disarm 
the terrorist. 

(6) A large number of terrorist 
leaders have been at one period under 
the influence of missionaries, notably 
American Baptists, with the result 
that there is an evident “Christian” 
element, mixed up with tribal beliefs 
and superstitions in their ideas, es- 
pecially in the religions of Simao 
Kibangu and Simao Toco. In some 
cases terrorists receive a sort of bap- 
tism, with a eross on the forehead. 
and another on the breast, drawn in 
water, which is supposed to make 
them invisible or invulnerable to the 
white man’s bullets, and some have 
guns With a cross on one side of the 
butt and nails on the other represent- 
ing the number of whites killed. 

D. ScuRoEeDER 
Jackson Heights, N.Y. 


Caution to Biblical Scholars 


Mprror: 

Due to a faulty translation of the 
Holy Office Monitum in the Homineric 
AND PastoraL Review 62 (1961) p. 36, 
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there is no indication of the praise- 
worthy progress of current biblical 
studies which the Holy Office, in the 
Latin original, seems to recognize. The 
initial clause, biblicarum disciplinarum 
studio laudabiliter fervente, is an abla- 
tive absolute and should have been 
translated concessively in some such 
manner as, “While (or although) the 
study of biblical subjects is_ being 
sarried out in praiseworthy fash- 
ion. . . .” In this connection, may 
we call the attention of your readers to 
the article by Father Bruce Vawter, 
C.M., in America 105 (August 5, 1961) 
No. 19, pp. 591-2, concerning the dis- 
tortions that appeared in the Catholic 
Press concerning the appearance of the 
Monitum? 
With best wishes, we remain 
Yours in Christ, 
ROLAND FE. Murpuy, O. Carn. 
JosePH A. FirzMyer, S.J. 
Tuomas Q. Barosss, C.S.C, 
The Catholic Biblical Association 
of America 
Washington 17, D.C. 


(Editor’s note: Herewith is another 
translation of the document referred to 


in the above letter.) 


MONITUM 


Although the study of Biblical 
matters is in a state of laudable fer- 
ment, nevertheless ideas and opinions 
are being spread abroad which expose to 
danger the genuine historical and objec- 
tive truth of Sacred Seripture, not only 
of the Old Testament (as the Supreme 
Pontiff, Pius XII, already lamented in 
his Eneyelical Humani Generis), but 
even of the New Testament, in so far 
as the words and acts of Jesus Christ 
are concerned. 
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But since ideas and opinions of this 
kind cause anxiety both to pastors of 
souls and the faithful, the Eminent 
Fathers entrusted with the safeguard- 
ing of faith and morals have decided to 
caution all who write or speak of the 
Sacred Books that they always carry 
out their discussions with due prudence 
and reverence, keeping before their eyes 
always the doctrines of the Fathers of 
the Chureh and the mind and magister- 
tum of the Church, lest the consciences 
of the faithful be disturbed or the truth 
of faith be harmed. 

N.B. This monitum 
with the agreement also of the Eminent 
Fathers of the Pontifieal Biblical Com- 
nussion. Given at Rome, from the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office, June 20, 
1961 (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, LIT, p. 
\07). 


is published 


Confessions of Priests 
Outside Own Dioceses 
l.DITOR: 

In the September 1961 issue of the 
HomiLetic AND PastroraL Review, Fa- 
ther Parres was asked whether two 
priests could hear each other's confes- 
sion outside of their own diocese. In 
his reply Father Parres stated that in 
general they could not hear each other’s 
confession without obtaining delegated 
jurisdiction for confessions in the dio- 
cese in which they were. During the 
course of commentary he added: “It 
would be possible for a local ordinary 
to enact a statute to the effect that ‘any 
priest in good standing who is even 
temporarily in his diocese may choose 
for his own confession any other priest 
in good standing who is even tempo- 
I do not 


worded so 


rarily in the diocese.’ 
faculty 


reeall) secing a 
widely.” 
In view of this last statement I 


thought that Father Parres and HPR 
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readers might be interested in knowing 
about the enactments of the Plenary 
Councils of Quebee (1909) and Brazil 
(1939) concerning this same question of 
the confessions of priests outside of 
their own dioceses. 

The decrees of the Council of Quebee 
were promulgated in 1912. 
V, no. 484 it is stated: 


In chapter 


In tota Canadensi regione unusquis- 
que sacerdos, jam ad confessiones au- 
diendas ab Ordinario suo approbatus, 
audire potest confessionem cujus- 
cumque sacerdotis neenon et person- 
arum quae cum sacerdote ratione 
propinquitatis seu famulatus degunt. 


In chapter LV, no 228, 4 of the Coun- 
cil of Brazil something very similar ean 
be found: 


Attentis peculiaribus difficultatibus 
in nostris regionibus existentibus, vi 
huius deereti quivis sacerdos ad con- 
fessiones exeipiendas approbatus ha- 


beat jurisdictionem delegatam ad con- 
fessiones quorumcumque clericorum 
in nostris dioecesibus, praelaturis 
nullius, praefeeturis &apostolicis au- 
diendas cum facultate a censuris Or- 
dinario loci reservatis absolvendi. 

Promulgated 1940) 

Since many priests visit these two 
countries, you might be interested in 
bringing this particular legislation to 
the attention of your readers. 

LEONARD J. Crow.ey, J.C.L. 
Vice-Officialis 
Montreal, Canada 


Acknowledgment 
l.DITOR: 

We are grateful to Father Crowley 
for his interest in the question of the 
confessions of priests outside their own 
dioceses. I feel sure that priests from 
the United States visiting in Canada 
will be grateful to Father Crowley for 
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the information concerning the decree 
of the Council of Quebec. 

Since writing on the subject for HPR, 
I have noticed also the enactment of 
the recent Roman Synod on the subject. 

Priests visiting Rome will want to be 
aware of the fact that all priests in the 
territory of the diocese of Rome, even 
travellers, may make their confession to 
any other priest who is bound by no 
‘anonical impediment. Since the fac- 
ulty which is granted to the confessor 
in this instance, should he not have the 
faculties of the diocese of Rome, is 
given only for the instance of the con- 
fession, the confession should not be 
heard in a place where others might ap- 
proach the confessional (Prima Ro- 
mana Synodus, 1960, Typis Polyglottis 
Vaticanis, n. 67) 

Cecin L. Parres, C.M. 

San Antonio, Texas 


Rubrics Introduced 


by Altar Boys 


DITOR: 

There seems to have developed 
among altar boys a variety of ways for 
returning the communion paten to the 
altar after the last communicant has 
received. Despite the approved rubic, 
they have introduced many of their 
own, either through the impracticality 
of the correct one or through their 
whims. Not even the strenuous ring- 
ing of the bells at the consecration 
reaches the fetish stage of these serv- 
ers in returning the paten. 

Among the common type of “paten 
bearers” is the stubborn server who in- 
sists on standing near the celebrant un- 
til he has taken the paten to rub his 
fingers over it. The ciborium must 
be put away, the door closed, and the 
‘ard put into its place. Instead of get- 
ting the wine and water, the stubborn 
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server refuses to move. Usually there 
is not the smallest speck of particle on 
the paten. 

More annoying is the “nudger” who 
stands alongside the priest, startles him 
by an elbow jab, then gestures to the 
celebrant to polish the paten. If the 
priest ignores him, or gently urges him 
to the side of the altar to bring the 
wine and water, he is later apt to be ad- 
monished in the sacristy with, “Fader, 
va didn’t do dis’—with a rubbing ges- 
ture. 

There is also “the menace” who in- 
sists on giving the paten to the priest 
at the rail just as the priest has given 
the last host. At all costs the paten 
must be gotten rid of even before they 
reach the center of the sanctuary on the 
way to the altar. In many churches 
there are steps to mount before reach- 


, 


ing the sanctuary floor. 

When the priest does carry the ci- 
borium in his left hand and the paten in 
the right, he may meet with the “weak 
armed” boy who grabs a part of the 
alb, holds it tightly, and never raises it 
even a few inches. The altar steps are 
varied in height, and some steps are 
even five in number to the platform. If 
the priest stumbles on the hem of the 
alb, he looks undignified as he tries to 
regain his balance. He looks more un- 
dignified if he mounts each step as a 
complete operation lest he fall, spill 
the hosts, and injure himself. 

Parishes served by one or two priests 
may not have this problem, but parishes 
with many priests, helped by hetero- 
gencous types of school boy, are always 
confronted with it. If the proper train- 
ing were given, the natural consequence 
should be the observance of the correct 
rubric. Servers are sometimes trained 
in the proper manner of holding the 
paten before the communicant, but they 


(Continued on page 275) 
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Homosexuality 
and Marriage 


By JOHN F. HARVEY, O.S.F.S. 


I. CANONICAL ASPECTS In the development of the canonical 
OF THE PROBLEM aspects of the problem, Msgr. Vincent 


The faet that homosexual practices 





have wrecked many marriages has 
caused a psychiatrist and a canonist to 
consider the possibility of making 
homosexuality an impediment to mar- 
riage. Dr. John R. Cavanagh holds 
that steps should be taken to prevent 
unhappy marriages between a hetero- 
sexual and homosexual individual. 
Homosexuality should be made an im- 





pediment to matrimony, because “the 

Father Harvey is Chairman of the The- 
; ology Department at Dunbarton College 
momal consent, .. . cannot develop a of the Holy Cross, Washington, D.C., 
selfless love necessarv in marriage, Pes teaches moral theology at De Sales Hall 
: ; School of Theology, Hyattsville, Md., 


and is on the summer school faculty of 


homosexual cannot give proper matri- 


is psychologically impotent in a het- 


erosexual relationship.””! The Catholic University of America. 
Dr. Cavanagh is concerned with the The writings of this Oblate of St. Francis 
: de Sales have appeared in The Catholic 
genuine homosexual who, he argues, : : Pg ¥ : 
ase sexual ; ;' Educator, Theological Studies, and in the 
lacks the heterosexual orientation neces- Proceedings of The Catholic Theological 
sary for true marital consent.* This Society of America, to name but a few. 


individual is called psychologically 1m- 





potent by Dr. Cavanagh in the sens¢ 


that he lacks the desire for heterosexual P. Coburn agrees with Dr. Cavanagh 
relationships, possessing indeed a posi- that homosexuality ean destroy the free 
tive aversion for such aets.* consent neeessary for a valid marriage.* 
Likewise, he follows Dr. Cavanagh in 
'Gieih @d Cuthulia: Poaschletsity’ Melicin. drawing a distinction between physical 
Washington, D.C., vol. 7, no. 2 (April, 1960), 

pp. 96-109 at p. 102. ‘The Jurist, “Homosexuality and the In- 
* Op. cit. validation of Marriage,” vol. 20, no. 4 

* Lec. cit. (October, 1960), pp. 441-459 at p. 453. 
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und psychological impotence, and in 
holding that the homosexual is psycho- 
logically impotent despite the fact of 
sexual intercourse on rare occasions. 
He adds that the intention to practice 
homosexuality does not invalidate the 
marriage, but a condition (present or 
future) concerning homosexuality could 
form grounds for annulment provided 
adequate evidence could be produced 
to demonstrate that the validity of the 
contract depended upon the fulfillment 
of the condition of heterosexuality and 
that the condition was not fulfilled. In 
practice, Msgr. Coburn. stresses, this 
would be almost impossible.® 

Finally, from a survey of material 
twenty-eight Catholic 
physicians, Msgr. Coburn sums up their 
collective judgment that about fifty per 
cent of the genuine homosexuals are 
functionally impotent in the canonical 
sense. On the other hand, sixty-five 
per cent of the physicians affirmed that 
homosexuals are capable of giving free 


presented by 


consent in marriage.® 


SOME QUESTIONS RAISED 
Dr. Cavanagh and 
following 


These views of 
Msgr. 
points: 

1. It is not clear 
posed invalidating impediment would 


Coburn raise” the 


whether the pro- 


be regarded as arising from purely ec- 
clesiastical law or from divine law. 
Were it made an impediment by purely 
ecclesiastical law, it could be dispensed 
from, and thus would function like a 
caution light to the heterosexual fiancée, 
who would enter marriage with her eves 
wide open. 

2. Nothing ts said about the female 
invert. With certain qualifications 
noted later, the female invert, or homo- 
sexual, shares the characteristics and 
problems of the male. 


° Op. cit., pp. 455-458. 
*Op. cil., p. 458. 
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3. More recent trends in the study 
of homosexuality, 
sharply etched differentiations among 
homosexuality, bisexuality, and hetero- 
sexuality, and stress the complex bal- 
ance of masculine and feminine traits 
in those considered normal. 
many gradations of homosexual tend- 
encies ranging from the 


moreover, avoid 


There are 
more pro- 
nounced types whose only affective in- 
terest is their own sex, through bisexuals 
who seem equally drawn by both sexes, 
to heterosexuals who exhibit an occa- 
sional and transient attraction to mem- 
bers of their own sex.? In practice, it 
is difficult to distinguish between a true 
homosexual and a heterosexual, and be- 
tween a bisexual and a homosexual. In 
theory, moreover, there is much differ- 
ence of opinion concerning the very na- 
ture and significance of inversion and 
concerning its causes and curability. 

If, then, psychiatrists themselves do 
not agree on basie definitions and classi- 
fication of homosexual types, how is the 
ordinary priest engaged in pastoral 
practice going to discern the traits of 
the true homosexual during the course 
of a few interviews? Would he not be 
concerning the 


basing his judgment 


existence of true homosexuality on 
rather flimsy evidence? How could he 
use it as a form of eanonical evidence 
to block a proposed marriage or to in- 
validate one already celebrated? 

4. Equally difficult to prove would be 
the kind of condition made by the in- 
volved heterosexual person. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that the latter before 
marriage would make the existence of 
heterosexuality in the other person a 
condition for the validity of the con- 
tract. It is still more unlikely that the 
heterosexual would affirm such a condi- 


* Alfred C. Kinsey, Wardell B. Pomeroy, 
and Clyde FE. Martin, Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Male. W. B. Saunders Co. 1948 
Philadelphia, Pa., pp. 638-641 
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tion before witnesses to make it jurid- 
ically useful. Granted, however, that 
such a condition were made before mar- 
riage in the presence of witnesses, there 
would remain the difficulty of proving 
canonically after matrimony that the 
other spouse was truly homosexual. In 
many cases marital relations have al- 
ready taken place, and any effort to 
prove that the other person is not het- 
erosexual will be canonically futile. He 
may be homosexual and psychologically 
impotent, but canonically he has con- 
summated his marriage. Needless to 
say, the same reasoning applies to the 
female homosexual who has consum- 
mated her marriage. 

5. Inasmuch as consent to marriage 
is both internal and external, it is dif- 
ficult to prove that it does not exist in- 
ternally when it has been manifested 
externally... The internal is presumed 
to exist. In the practical order, then, it 
would be rare that a person would be 
proved as incapable of true marital con- 
sent who has consummated his mar- 
But if a homosexual were found 
after the ceremony to be incapable of 
marital consent, in all likelihood it 
would be due to other mental disabil- 
ities which would have produced the 


riage. 


same incapacity in a heterosexual per- 
son. 

6. Msgr. Coburn’s very limited sur- 
vey bears out the contention that there 
are many variations of opinion con- 
cerning capacity for consent in the 
homosexual. The same lack of certi- 
found in his’ twenty-eight 
physicians on the questions of impo- 


tude is 


teney and curability of homosexuals 
as is found in the psyehiatrie and medi- 
cal profession as a whole. 

7. The theory that pronounced ho- 


* Msgr. Coburn adds that the allegation of a 
condition to extricate oneself from marriage 
would end “in greater disorder .. .” Op. cit., p. 
156. 


mosexual traits render one incapable 
of marital consent is not accepted by 
those writers who claim that homo- 
sexuality is largely a matter of choice.® 
It would be practically impossible to 
prove that a female homosexual did 
not give proper marital consent when 
she has borne her husband five children. 


A CASE IN POINT 


For all these reasons it is difficult to 
conceive of an invalidating impediment 
based upon evidence of the presence of 
homosexuality before marriage.’? Let 
me illustrate my position further by 
another pastoral case. Engaged to be 
married, a twenty-two-year-old man 
is picked up by the police for solicita- 
tion in a public toilet. The same 
thing had happened four times before, 
but always when he was intoxicated, 
and always with strangers. Was he 
homosexual? Apparently, he wanted to 
prove that he was heterosexual by hav- 
ing subsequent sexual relations with 
his fiancée. Did this prove him hetero- 
sexual or bisexual? From a few inci- 
dents can we know in what category to 
place him? Maybe he is psychologi- 
cally impotent although physically 
potent with the opposite sex! Would 
the proposed canonical impediment to 
marriage apply to him? He seemed 
like a bisexual, and marriages between 
have a 
failure." 


bisexuals and _ heterosexuals 


very high percentage of 


® Paul Waring, Dean Travis Bryce, “Homo- 
sexual Freedom” (privately printed) 1961, 
pp. 1-2; Michael J. Buckley, Morality and 
the Homosexual, Westminster, Md., Newman, 
1960; T. Gilby, “Not All That Anomalous,” 
Blackfriars 41 (Nov. 1960), pp. 402-408. 

” Of course, it may happen that homo- 
sexuality is a factor in impotency of the man 
especially, but then the invalidation of the 
marriage is due to impotency, not to homo- 
sexuality. 

™ George W. Henrv, All the Sexes, New 
York. Rinehart and Company, Inc. 1955; p. 
81: “When the sex variant pattern has become 
well established prior to marriage, the outlook 
for success is poor ... In a group of forty 
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Actually, married 
several years ago, and he seems happy 


with his wife and child. 


against advice he 


Il. PASTORAL APPROACH 
TO THE HOMOSEXUAL 


Instead of more speculation about 
the confusion which the proposed ea- 
nonical impediment would bring, it 
seems better to recommend another ap- 
proach involving pastoral rather than 
Efforts 
should be made to persuade genuine 


canonical considerations. 
homosexuals and persons of confirmed 
bisexual tendencies to give up the idea 
of marriage and to practice perfect 
chastity in the world. To this end a 
practical program should be spelled out. 
Since there are different degrees of in- 
version and of apparent bisexuality, it 
will be necessary to adapt the pastoral 
approach to the specifie type with whom 
one is dealing, and to go still further in 
the refinement of counsel in considera- 
tion of the individual’s personal history. 


Sources Other Than the Counselee 


Presupposing that the priest is al- 
ready aware of homosexual characteris- 
ties in the counselee who desires to 
marry, he should endeavor to discover 
whether the person is a true invert or 
an apparent bisexual. This difference 
is not easily observable, and the help 
of a psychiatrist would be invaluable. 
At first glance one may conjecture that 
the counselee is a bisexual. After all, 
were he truly homosexual, he would not 
have the physical attraction to the op- 
posite sex which leads presumably to 


males and forty females whose variant sexual 
patterns were well established, a group se- 
lected with reference to marital adjustment, 
only four of the men, and seventeen of the 
women had been married. Almost all the 
marriages resulted in failure.’ A breakdown 
of the factors in these unions is found on pp 
82-84. 
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the desire for matrimony. However, it 
is known that some homosexuals (a 
minority, to be sure) marry for social 
propriety, business reputation, or as 
protection for continuation of clandes- 
tine homosexual practices. Very prob- 
ably from such individuals the priest 
will derive little direct information, even 
in the premarital investigation, but he 
should be alive to other sourees, such 
as warnings from acquaintances of the 
counselee which amount to a solid sus- 
picion of the presence of pronounced 
homosexual traits.  Perehanee, these 
cautions may come to the priest through 
the fianeée who, nevertheless, may be 
all too ready to dismiss them. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it is possible for the 
male or female invert to coneeal com- 
pletely an inversion so that neither the 
priest nor the fianeée (fiancee) suspects 
it. For this there is no present remedy. 


Advice for the Bisexual 


Suppose, however, that the engaged 
person opens his conscience to the priest 
and reveals tendencies to both sexes, 
like the previously mentioned apparent 
bisexual. What advice should the priest 
give? He should reeommend that the 
young man practice complete chastity 
for an extended period of time to dem- 
onstrate that he has learned to master 
This period should be at 
If during 


his passions. 
least nine months to a year. 
the same period he continues to have a 
strong physical attraction toward his 
fianeée, he has a good chance of be- 
coming a good husband. But if during 
the same period he slips several times 
into homosexual practices, he should 
either eall off the engagement, or he 
should defer marriage for another long 
period of time, while informing his 
fiancée of the reason. She may want 
to withdraw from such an engagement. 
(In most instances an apparent bisexual 
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should inform his fianeée of his ten- 
dency. In no way does this communi- 
cation of knowledge about a tendency 
imply admission of failures in chastity, 
which belong strictly to the internal 
and sacramental forum. — Sufficient 
knowledge should be imparted to the 
heterosexual person to acquaint her 
with the probable dangers she may en- 
eounter. If she is willing to take the 
gamble—against which she should be 
counseled strongly—she is free to do 
so. Of course, there is no obligation of 
self-revelation when the tendeney is a 
thing of the past or when it is very 
weak and transient.) 

Sometimes it becomes clear to the 
apparent bisexual that he sought homo- 
sexual nets principally beeause of the 
This in- 
sight may be the fruit of visits with 


absence of the opposite sex. 


the psychiatrist whose advice should be 
noted by the priest. If it is fairly well 
established, then, that the young man 
in question sought homosexual expres- 
sion only as substitutive fulfillment, 
and if he has mastered this tendency 
during an extended period to be de- 
termined by the counselor-priest, it 
seems reasonably certain that he can 
Dr. Henry 


supports this opinion, affirming that the 


live happily in marriage. 


higher the degree of self-control exer- 
cised before marriage in suppressing de- 
viate tendencies, the greater the chance 
the person has of making a happy 


marriage: 


To the extent that a person of either 
sex has engaged in sex variant activity 
he or she is less likely to make a 
satisfactory heterosexual adjustment. 
The ehanees of making sueh an ad- 
justment are less to the extent that 
substitutive sexual behavior has been 
prolonged.' 

“George W. Henry, Sex Variants, N.Y., 
Harper & Brothers, one-vol. edit., 1948, p. 
1048. 


Again, unless the apparent bisexual 
has given up his homosexual friends and 
milieu definitively, the priest should not 
advise him to marry. As long as he 
remains indecisive between love of man 
and love of woman, he is not ready to 
share life in common with a woman. 
It is tragic illusion to imagine that 
marriage will transform him from his 
deviate condition into a heterosexual 
orientation. Many case histories show 
how futile such advice turns out to be.’ 
Finally, let it be repeated, the same 
principles apply to the apparent female 
bisexual as to the male. 


Male and Female Inverts: 
Some Differences 


Before going on to a discussion about 
the advisability of marriage for the 
genuine invert it will be profitable to 
note a few observable differences be- 
tween male and female inverts. The 
female differs from the male in such 
matters as the greater depth of her 
attachments, her avoidance of erotic 
transvestism, her ability to keep her 
anomaly secret, and the allegedly deeper 
sensitivity of her conscience to the guilt 
Per- 
haps this more sensitive conscience in 


of homosexual desires and acts. 


female homosexuals induces them more 
readily to seek moral guidance than 
their male counterparts. 

While all 
found among male and female inverts. 


sorts of consciences are 


it is noted in pastoral practice that the 
female is more docile than the male. 
She is not so likely as he is to defend 
her way of life by involved arguments 
of a pseudo-intelleetual stripe, and she 
is more ready to admit the obviously 
emotional character of her homosexual 
attachments, to which she may continue 
to cling, not as a rebellion against moral 


3 Henry, All The Sexes, p. 81ff. 
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principles, but really out of fear of the 
vacuum which she imagines will follow 
her renunciation of her beloved. In 
general, in the female there is more 
weakness and less pride. 


Non-Married Male Inverts 


To come back to the problem, if 
caution is the keynote in helping the 
apparent bisexual, it is more so in 
counseling someone who, possessing all 
the characteristics of the invert, desires 
to marry. Previous to his article in 
the Catholic Psychiatrists’ Bulletin, 
Dr. Cavanagh had held that the invert 
should refrain from marriage until he 
had cleared up the condition of inver- 
sion. The person should be told that 
he ean be cured only on condition that 
he wants to be cured. Homosexuals 
who come to a psychiatrist usually want 
to be cured and should be encouraged 
to make the strenuous effort necessary 
to bring it about.!° 

From the Bulletin it is not clear that 
Dr. Cavanagh has relinquished this po- 
sition, but, at any rate, other students 
of the problem feel that there is only a 
remote chance that the homosexual will 
be able to extirpate such a deeply im- 
bedded tendency and to redirect his 
sexual instinct toward the opposite sex. 

Let me cite a few authorities. A male 
invert who has written about other male 
inverts holds that marriage for male 
inverts is a mistake, although he admits 
that he has only a limited knowledge 
of the effect of marriage upon inverts, 
based on the testimony of the few 
married men who admitted their inver- 
He feels, however, that his view 
If one 
is dealing with a true invert who lacks 


sion. 
is buttressed by common sense. 


attraction toward the opposite sex and 


* Op. cit., p. 102. 
® Fundamental Marriage Counseling, Mil- 
waukee, Bruce, 1956, pp. 205-206. 
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is even repelled by them, how can one 
expect a happy marriage?!® 
Anomaly’s insight has been strength- 
ened by other more empiric and ex- 
tensive studies over the last thirty-five 
The conelusions of these stud- 
for true male inverts 


years.!* 
ies are similar: 
marriage is neither a happy nor a suc- 
cessful venture. Besides having a devi- 
ate tendency, many have indulged in 
homosexual practices before marriage, 
and this rendered them still less fit for 
conjugal life. Henry adds other reasons 
which militate against a happy mar- 
riage: (1) emotional dependency upon 
someone other than the spouse; (2) 
aversion from sexual intimacy with 
women; and (3) hope of moral compro- 
mise, 1.e., social marriage with con- 
tinued 
havior.!§ 
In this complex problem the question 
remains unanswered whether a_ true 
male invert who has never succumbed to 
any homosexual act would be able to 
fulfill well the role of husband in Chris- 
tian marriage. Would that we had some 
case histories indicating that chaste in- 


clandestine homosexual — be- 


verts had made a happy adjustment in 
Lack of such data 
While 


it may be regarded as defeatist to judge 


the marital state! 


is indicative of its non-existence. 


that such individuals cannot live prop- 
erly in this normal state of human life, 
nevertheless the evidence at hand would 
not favor the counseling of marriage. 


Though he possess virtue, the chaste 


“Anomaly, The Invert, London, Bailliére, 
Tindall and Cox, 1948 (first published, 1927), 
pp. 95-116. 

71) West, Homosexuality, London, G 
Duckworth and Co., Ltd., 1955, pp. 120-121: 
J. Tudor Rees and Harley Usill, They Stand 
Apart, London, W. Heinemann, Ltd., 1955, 
pp. 103-104; 129-130; Henry, All The Sevres 
pp. 331-832; G. Hagmaier, Proceedings of 
Second Institute for Clerqy on Problems in 
Pastoral Counseling, N.Y., Fordham U., 1957, 
p. 179. 

™ Henry, All the Sexes, pp. 331-332. 
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invert would not be able to give his 
wife a full measure of affection, and 
she would not be able to understand 
the nature of his difficulty despite the 
fact she were made aware of it before 
marriage. Finally, even the hope of 
eventual cure (or redirection of the sex- 
ual instinct) is very thin.’® 


Non-Married Female Inverts 


The same advice against marriage 
should be given to the true female in- 
vert, i.e., a Woman who has been physi- 
cally attracted to members of her own 
sex over a long period of time, and who 
lacks physical attraction toward men, 
even in some cases having a horror of 


such. On the surface there seems to be 


a difference between her anomaly and 
that of the male. It seems that the 
female invert could render the marriage 
debt faithfully, bring children into the 
world, and fulfill at least the essential 
duties of wife, mother, and homemaker. 
Despite her distaste for marital rela- 
tions it seems that she could fulfill the 
role which God assigns to most women 


in this world. Again, it seems that it 


is easier for a female invert to submit 
to marital relations than it is for a 


male to initiate them. But it only 


“Desmond Curran and Dennis Parr, 
“Analvsis of 100 Male Cases Seen in Private 
Practice,” British Medical Journal, April 6, 
1957, pp. 797-801. The authors found in 
twenty-five cases that were matched with a 
control group that there was no difference 
between the groups as regards change in sexual 
orientation, but the treated patients came to 
terms with their problem better. They re- 
mark: “We believe that claims for the cure 
of homosexuals should be treated with reserve 
unless the Kinsev rating before and after 
treatment is stated and relevant evidence ad- 
duced Clearly. It seldom is” (p. 801). Ct. also 
B.M.J., “Homosexuality and Prostitution: 
Memorandum of Evidence for Departmental 
Committee,” Dee. 17, 1955, pp. 163, 170. This 
report holds that clinically the orientation of 
the true homosexual is commonly regarded as 
irreversible and not amenable to treatment, 
though individuals mav be deterred from 
homosexual activities and helped to make a 
good social adjustment. 


seems! Pastoral experience does not 
bear out such speculation. In one case 
a woman who had overcome her tend- 
ency to homosexual activity, begun 
after marriage, appeared like a happy 
wife and mother of five children. But 
there were all kinds of defects in the 
marriage: extreme frigidity toward her 
husband; lack of desire to take care of 
her own children; continual preoccupa- 
tion with things outside the home; and 
depression with suicidal temptations. 
This woman was not aware that she 
had homosexual tendencies until several 
years after marriage, but its apparent 
suddenness in her life does not make it 
any easier to shake off. 

With all the more reason, then, a 
woman who is aware of these inclina- 
tions before marriage should be dis- 
suaded from entering matrimony. It 
should be pointed out to her that indi- 
cations of trequent failures in marriages 
of female inverts are noted by authori- 
ties, for reasons similar to those enu- 
merated for the male invert.?° 

The priest should be on the alert to 
spot the female invert who intends to 
marry for the sake of appearance, as 
well as the heterosexual woman who in- 
tends to marry a homosexual because 
she finds him so attractive. Both types 
are asking for trouble, although they 
may feel that they can make the mar- 
riage work. Every effort of dissuasion 
should be used to avoid probable marital 
shipwreck.*! 

Marriage is for a lifetime, and yet 
there is “no other serious contract regu- 
larly subseribed to with less intelligent 
This 


irrational behavior in selecting a mate 


preparation and consideration. 


” Henrv, All the Sexes. pp. 323-336; Ben- 
jamin Karpmann, The Sexual Offender and 
Hlis Offense, pp. 314-3815. 

** Henrv, op. cit., p. 3387: “Marriage to a 
well established homosexual can scarcely ever 
he recommended.” 
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is due to the intensity and impulsive- 
ness of sexual attraction . . . Passion 
is readily disguised as love, and when 
two persons are ‘in love’ they usually 
Marriage 
without love is almost certain to fail, 
but the frequeney with which 
blossoms and then dies makes it an un- 


have thoughts of marriage. 
love 


certain criterion for the suecess of the 
marriage.” =" 

In many marriages between a female 
invert and a normal man, or between a 
normal woman and a male invert, the 
beginning may be bright, but very soon 
the deep incompatibility between the 
partners asserts itself, and divorcee or 
separation are frequent results.** It 
seems wise, then, to guide homosexuals 
away from marriage, however great the 
social pressures or the passing attractive 
qualities which he or she finds in friend- 


ship with a person of the opposite sex. 


3 Loc. cit. 
= Loc. cit. 


> “This is your hour, Mary... 


our Mother also. 


or) 


“And finally we turn to you, O blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of Jesus and 
How can we, with trembling hearts, apply ourselves to 


The radieal right to marry is not under 
attack. It is a question of counsel, a 
matter of opinion, but opinion well sub- 
stantiated, that all true inverts, male 
and female alike, should not marry. In 
place of marriage let the priest counsel 
them to a chaste life of apostolic ac- 
tivity in the world. 

Limitations of space require that I 
omit from 
about the married invert** and that | 


this article considerations 


set down only the broad outlines of a 
practical spiritual the 
homosexual or the person of confirmed 


program for 
bisexual tendencies with the hope of 
filling in the details at a later date. 

In the next installment of this article 
(to appear in the next issue of HPR), 
titled “Counseling the Homosexual,” | 
shall discuss the necessity, purpose and 
nature of a spiritual plan of life, and 
shall propose a typieal plan. 


“*T gave brief treatment to this poimt in 


Theological Studi s. “Homosexuality As a 
Pastoral Problem,” vol. 16, no. 1, 1955, p. 98. 














this greatest problem of life or death, which overshadows all mankind, 
without relying on your intercession to keep us safe from all dangers? This 
is your hour, Mary; to you Jesus entrusted us in the final moment of His 
sacrifice of blood. We are confident in your intercession. 

“On the Eighth of September Holy Church kept the feast of your most 
happy birthday, hailing it as the first beginning of the world’s salvation and 
the growth of peace. This indeed, is what we beg of you, most loving 
Mother and Queen of all the world. The world has no need of victorious 
wars and defeated peoples, but of the renewed strength of salvation and of 
the fruitfulness and calm of peace: this is its need and this it is for which 
it cries aloud: ‘salutis erordium; et pacis incrementum’; ‘the dawn of sal- 
vation and growth of peace. Amen. Amen.’ ’’—Message of Peace of Pope 
John X XIII addressed to world leaders, September, 1961. 











Confession of Devotion: 
Is It Understood? 


M ona THEOLOGIANS make a clear 


distinetion between the confession of ne- 
eessity and the confession of devotion. 
The former is, as the term plainly states, 
not a matter of choice. Hach and every 
mortal sin has to be submitted to the 
power of the keys. Mortal sins must be 
confessed according to kind and number. 
When it is impossible to ascertain the 
exact number, the sinner must do his 
best and give at least the approximate 
number. 


CONFESSION OF DEVOTION 
TO BE ENCOURAGED 


It is a different matter in the case of 
Here it is 
i question of venial, not mortal, sin. 
The Chureh teaches that 
need not be confessed in the sacrament 


the confession of devotion. 
venial sins 


of penanee. One may confess them, but 
there is no obligation of doing so. The 
Chureh itself and all spiritual writers 
hand, 
strongly urge that we confess venial sins. 


and directors, on the other 
The Chureh encourages frequent confes- 
sion of devotion. Canon Law requires 
it weekly of religious and seminarians. 
The sacrament of penance is a powerful 
aid to sanctity. It is not merely a “see- 
It is not 
intended only for those who have com- 


pletely floundered and lost the divine 


ond plank after shipwreck.” 


life by mortal sin. It is intended also 


to help those who are living constantly 


By JAMES J. KILLGALLON 


in God’s grace to conquer their faults 
day by day and to advance day by day 
in holiness. 











Father Killgallon ts co-author, with Father 
Gerard P. Weber, of the successful calechism 
for adults, Life in Christ. He and Father 
Weber are now writing a religion series for 
Catholic grammar schools. 





On the one hand, then, the Chureh 
tells us that we are not obliged to con- 
On the other hand 
we are told that we are not going to ad- 
vance spiritually as we should unless we 
do confess our venial sins. The question 
is: Which venial sins ought to be con- 
fessed? Are we to pattern the confes- 
sion of devotion on the confession of 
necessity? 


fess our venial sins. 


Are we priests to recom- 
mend that penitents confess all their ve- 
nial sins and confess them according to 
kind and number? Probably only a few 
would suggest this procedure in theory, 
but in practice it seems to be a rather 
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common one. Does not the average 
penitent seem to be making the effort to 
confess all his venial sins according to 
kind at least, if not according to num- 
ber? Is not the average confession of 
devotion a recital of the “usual venial 


sins’? “I lied six times. I swore ten 
times. I argued with my wife four 


times. I was angry twice,” ete., ete. Is 
not, in fact, the confession of necessity 
often enough a mélange of mortal and 
venial sins which almost gives the im- 
pression that the penitent regards the 
venial sins (or at least the confessing of 
them) as being in the same class as the 
mortal sins? Has not many a confessor 
been jolted from time to time by this 
whopping values?—“T 
swore and committed adultery. I am 
especially sorry for swearing.” 

It might be suspected that the adult 
who is trying week after week to confess 
all his venial sins according to kind and 
number is simply following the pattern 
he adopted for his first confession. At 
the tender age of seven he was trained 
for weeks and weeks for that formidable 
event. Obviously he could not be ex- 
pected to remember all the venial sins 
he had committed since acquiring the 
use of reason, but was he not encouraged 
to make the attempt? At least he was 
taught to go through the catalogue of 
the “usual venial sins” of children: “I 
lied. I disobeyed. I stole. I swore. I 
talked back. I talked in Church,” etc., 
ete. It might even be suspected that 
these first confessions sometimes contain 


confusion of 


“made up” sins, 1.€., sins which were 


used in the classroom as examples. 
Dialogues such as this sometimes take 
place: 

Youthful Penitent: “I missed 


Mass four times on Sunday.” 
Confessor: “How long has it been 

since your last confession?” 

Youthful Penitent: “One week.” 


Confessor: “How could you miss 
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Mass on four Sundays in one week?” 
Youthful Penitent: “I don't 
know.” 
Confessor: “Did you really miss 
Mass on Sunday?” 
Youthful Penitent: 


CHILD: 


“No, Father.” 
FATHER TO THE MAN 


What sometimes seems to happen is 
that this pattern followed in the first 
confession becomes the pattern for con- 
fession in adult life, even to the point 
where vague and possibly non-existent 
sins are confessed. The following con- 
fession is not untypical, yet it could be 
invalid for lack of maiter, since it might 
contain no sin at all: “I missed my 
morning prayers. I did not say grace 
before and after meals. I had 
impure thoughts. I became angry. I 
talked in Church.” It is no sin to miss 
morning prayers or to omit grace at 


I swore. 


meals. The “swearing” might well have 
been merely mild vulgarity. The “im- 
pure thoughts” may have been tempta- 
tions which were resisted—a virtuous 
act, rather than asin. There may have 
been a just reason for becoming angry. 
The talking in church may have implied 
no disrespect at all. The only thing 
which could make the confession valid 
in this case would be the mention of a 
A sin from the past already 
forgiven would do, or a mention of all 
But here is 
where a really strange thing occurs. 


real sin. 
one’s forgiven past sins. 


The penitent does not say, “I am sorry 
for all my past sins.” He says, “I am 
sorry for all the sins I ean not remem- 
ber.” This is a formula 
learned in 


which was 
second grade and whieh 
would seem to be simply useless and 
meaningless. Sometimes, too, the con- 
fessor is tempted to challenge a penitent 
who says every week: “I lied, I swore, 
I used bad language.” “When did you 
lie?” or “Can you recall an oceasion on 
which you need this bad language?” If 
he were to challenge such a penitent. the 


CONFESSION OF DEVOTION: IS IT UNDERSTOOD? 


confessor would probably hear, “Oh, I 
don’t know, Father. I figured that I 
must have lied and sworn. I often do, 
so I just threw it in.” 


CONFESS ALL VENIAL SINS? 


Three good objections can be made 
against the practice of trying to confess 
all one’s venial sins in confession. First 
of all, it tends to perpetuate the notion 
that venial sins must be confessed in 
order to be forgiven and that they really 
should be confessed if one intends to re- 
ceive Communion. ‘This, in turn, per- 
petuates the idea, which hangs on so 
stubbornly, that confession is a “must” 
before Communion, even when there is 
no serious sin. The result is infrequent 
Communion rather than frequent con- 
fession. It is, unhappily, not unusual 
to hear: “But I couldn’t go to Com- 
munion, Father: I swore and I didn’t 
get the chance to go to confession.”” The 
antidote to this sort of thing is an in- 
sistence, in season and out of season, on 
the fact that the sacrament of penance 
is not necessary for the forgiveness of 
venial sins. In all probability, the ve- 
nial sins confessed in a confession of de- 
votion have already been forgiven by 
the time the penitent gets around to 
confessing them. An act of contrition 
has already taken care of them. What, 
then, is the point in confessing the whole 
string of them? Would it not be more 
fruitful to stress the idea that, while the 
sacrament of penance is not necessary 
for the forgiveness of venial sins, it is of 
tremendous value in helping us conquer 
our habitual faults? Stress on this 
point should encourage the penitent to 
select one or two real faults on which 
he actually intends to work and to con- 
fess these and only these. 


ROUTINE 


The second objection which might be 
brought against the practice of confess- 


ing “all the usual venial sins” is the very 
real danger of routine confession. That 
this is often more than a danger is evi- 
denced by the penitent who not only 
confesses the same sins week after week, 
but even gives the same numbers and 
relates everything in the same order. 
There is always the danger of legal- 
ism among us Catholics. We are so 
much aware of the “ex opere operato”’ 
aspect of the sacraments that we must 
always be on our guard not to slip into 
the habit of viewing them as some sort 
of supernatural machinery. “You say 
the words, you perform the action and 
presto! out pops the grace.” This is 
not to suggest that we should underplay 
the “ex opere operato” aspect. It is, 
however, to suggest that we stress the 
“ex opera operantis” aspect. Children, 
in particular, are prone to view the sac- 
rament of penance as a sort of super- 
natural auto laundry. The practice of 
reciting the same catalogue of venial 
sins, time after time and in the same 
way, is not calculated to overcome this 
tendency to mechanize the sacrament. 
Is not what is needed instead an in- 
sistence on the fact that each reception 
of the sacrament is a personal encounter 
with Jesus Christ? It is not only the 
great sinner, burdened with the sins of 
vears, who kneels before the Divine 
Physician in the sacrament of penance. 
It is also the innocent, if noisy and 
sometimes cantankerous, schoolboy. It 
is also the stenographer who is a daily 
communiecant. It is also the mother 
and father who are struggling to raise 
their children in a Christian home. The 
Good Shepherd is most eager to meet 
and heal the wounds of the lost sheep 
who is returning to the fold. But is He 
not also eager to help the good and the 
innocent and the holy to become holier? 
The sacrament of penance is one of the 
means our Lord uses to make us holier. 
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But even He cannot do the work of 
sanctification He desires to do in confes- 
sion without some cooperation from the 
Priests know that they are 
confessional. 


penitent. 
Christ’s agents in the 
Most of them would like to be more 
than mere “absolution machines.” But 
what are you to do when confronted 
with a routine recital of six or seven 
species of venial sins? Where do you 
start? Is it any use saying, “Try now 
not to commit these sins in the future’? 
Isn't this rather like saying, “For Lent 
this year, try to be good’? It would 
seem that the only way either the con- 
fessor or the penitent is going to get 
anywhere is to concentrate on one or 
two in the mass of venial sins. 


CONCENTRATE ON REAL FACTS 


This brings us to the third objection 
to the practice of striving to confess all 
one’s venial sins: it often diverts ut- 
tention from the particular faults which 
really need to be worked on. So much 
time and attention is given to the “usual 


venial sins” and to imperfections, such 


as missing prayers, that these real 


T Who’s a Bigot? " 


‘Religion is strongly anchored in a great part of the population. 


faults, sandwiched in between, go un- 
noticed both by the penitent and con- 
fessor. The result is that the penitent 
is apt to think, “I’ve made another con- 
fession. I’m sorry for my sins,” and the 
confessor is apt to say, ‘For your pen- 
ance, say three Hail Marys.” How dif- 
ferent it would be if the penitent were 
to confess only the times he hurt the 
feelings of others by his sharp tongue, 
if he were to say, for example, “I spoke 
in such a way as to hurt others six times 
this week. This seems to be my worst 
fault, Father, and the one I am trying 
to work on especially.” In this case the 
penitent is apt to be thinking, “Here is 
where I need help—help from the con- 
fessor and help from God—in order to 
overcome this fault.” The confessor 
would recognize immediately a person 
who wanted to do more than make a 
routine confession and would be at pains 
to help him with advice and suggestions. 
Surely, too, the graces of the sacrament 
will be more efficacious if the penitent is 
using them in an attempt to overcome 
specific faults and to practice specific 
virtues. 


It would 


be nonsense to want to effect changes in religious mentality and belief through 


administrative means... . 


“We have no intention of entering into minds with our boots. 


And atheis- 


tic propaganda in Poland is often less than in many of the western coun- 


og» Saree 


‘Can it be said that we are persecuting religion if we do not want nuns or 


bigots inculcating fanaticism to our children? 
It would like to impose its position on society and 
Pclish Premier, Wladislaw Gomulka, in an interview with the 


with medieval notions. 
on the State.”’ 
Paris newspaper, Le Monde. 


The Episcopacy its still living 


Mary’s Predestination 


before Adam 


I, THE NEW HYMN of the 
first Vespers of the feast of the As- 
sumption, our Blessed Lady is called 
“the first one to have come from the 
mind of the Creator” (“O prima, Virgo, 
prodita/E Conditoris spiritu... .”). 
This expression, in the opinion of this 
writer, opens the way to a new approach 
to the position of our Blessed Lady in 
the divine plan of creation and redemp- 
tion. 

The term “Mind of the Creator” may 
be taken to be the same as “the Plan of 
the Creator.” We may, for a better un- 
derstanding, analyze this divine, eternal 
plan in a discursive, human way as fol- 
lows: 

God exists from all eternity, in per- 
fect self-sufficiency and happiness. His 
infinite goodness moves Him to com- 
municate a share of His existence and 
happiness to other beings. Since, how- 
ever, no beings exist apart from Him, 
He would create them. He actually de- 
cided to do so. Some of these beings to 
he created would be pure spirits as He 
Himself is; others would be beings de- 
void of all spirit, i.e., purely material 
beings. There could also be a combi- 
nation of the material and the spiritual 
world—human beings. We know that, 
as a matter of faet, God did create 
purely spiritual beings: the angels; 
purely material beings, such as stones 
and plants and animals; and_ beings 
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which combine in themselves both mat- 
ter and spirit: human beings. 

God further decides to unite His ere- 
ation most intimately with Himself, to 
take it up into Himself, by having the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity 
assume a created nature in the most in- 
timate union possible, the Hypostatic 
Union. If the Second Person would as- 
sume the nature of an angel (as He cer- 
tainly could), the spiritual world by 
that faet would be drawn most closely 
into divinity, but the rest of creation, 
namely the mere material and the ma- 
terial-spiritual part, would be left out. 
On the other hand, to assume the nature 
of a purely material being would be 
ruled out for a spirit. However, if He 
would assume the nature of a human be- 
ing, He would unite both the spiritual 
and the material world in the closest 
union possible with divinity. Again, as 
a matter of fact, God decided to do just 
that. Thus, we have in the plan of God 
Christ, God-made-Man, “the Firstborn 
of all creatures” (Col. 1, 15). 
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Since Christ is to live on earth, He 
would have to be provided with a body 
fit to make life here on earth possible. 
God gave Him a human body such as 
ours, being “like unto us in all things” 
(Phil. 2, 7), sin excepted (2 Cor. 5, 21; 
1 Jo. 3, 5; Heb. 4, 15; 7, 26). 

God could have chosen to create the 
body of Christ in full manhood, just as 
he created the body of Adam, “of the 
slime of the earth” (Gen. 2, 7); or He 
could take the body of Christ from an- 
other already existing human being, 2 
mother. The latter way would seem to 
be more dignified, more worthy of the 
Son of God, since His body would then 
be taken not from inanimate nature, 
but from animate nature, and, further- 
more, from a rational animate nature. 
Again, as a matter of fact, we know 
that Almighty God did plan a mother 
for His Son, thus making our Blessed 
Lady the second person in His mind and 
plan. 

She would have a human nature, such 
as Christ’s, endowed with intellect and 
free will, enriched and elevated by sane- 
tifying grace, made to be a “worthy 
dwelling place” of the Son of God 
(prayer following the Salve Regina). 
She would be a virgin and a mother, 
since no human father was planned for 
Christ. She would receive all these 
natural faculties and supernatural gifts 
because of her mission as the Mother of 
Christ, “propter Christum.” 


MARY: FOR CHRIST 


God might have stopped here. His 
plan would thus have called for the 
creation of pure spirits; for the crea- 
tion of purely material beings, both in- 
animate and animate; and for the cre- 
ation of a combination of spiritual and 
material beings, represented by Mary as 
a purely human being, and Christ, her 
Son, the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, as human-divine being, God- 
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made-Man. Christ would unite both 
divine and human nature through the 
Hypostatic Union in one person, and 
thus take all creation in the most per- 
feet way into divinity itself. Creation 
could be said to be perfect and com- 
plete. 

But God did not stop here. He de- 
cided to create millions and millions of 
human beings like unto Christ and His 
Blessed Mother, first for His own glory, 
furthermore for the honor and glory of 
the first two persons in His mind 
Christ and His Blessed Mother—and 
also for the happiness of these human 
beings. He would likewise grant to 
them, over and above their natural fac- 
ulties of intellect and free will, certain 
supernatural gifts, notably sanctifying 
grace, and with it the call to eternal 
bliss in the vision of God, just as He 
had planned it for Christ and His 
Mother. 

Mary, then, entered the divine plan 
“for the Christ,” 
Christum” ; her whole “ 


sake of ‘“propter 
reason of being” 
is her relation to Christ; she receives 
her existence, all her faculties, all her 
privileges, all her “propter 


Christum.” All other human 


graces 
beings 
were meant to be a court or an en- 
tourage for Christ and His Mother. 
They, therefore, would receive exist- 
ence, faculties, graces, everything “for 
the sake of Christ and His Mother,” 
“propter Christum et Mariam.” 


IN SUPPORT OF A THESIS 


Assuming that the foregoing reflec- 
tions are true and constitute a recapitu- 
lation of the plan of God, we may for- 
mulate the following thesis: Mary is 
planned prior to, and independent of, 
Adam and Eve. All her graces are 
meant for her prior to, and independent 
of, Adam and Eve. 

Several considerations can be ad- 
duced in favor of this thesis: 


MARY’S PREDESTINATION BEFORE ADAM 


1. God calls Mary, through the angel, 
“full of grace.” We must assume that 
Ile meant what He said: fullness of 
grace. Yet that fullness is somewhat 
marred; there does not seem to be per- 
fect fullness, if there were even the 
danger of being under the devil by orig- 
inal sin, even if there were only the 
shadow of danger and sin. Otherwise 
we might imagine the devil to say to 
Mary: “By right you also should be- 
long to me, be under my sway and 
It is only because the Lord in- 
terfered that it is not so. But remem- 
ber: by right you, too, should have 
been under my power.” Absolute full- 
ness of grace would seem to exclude 
even this possibility of shadow or dan- 


power. 


ger, a possibility which is eliminated if 
the thesis is true. 

2. It is an aecepted axiom that the 
higher order or being precedes and sur- 
Mary 
is, after Christ, the most perfect and 
the most privileged being. But Adam 
and Eve would have a prerogative, not 
shared by 


passes the lower order or being. 


her, if they had received 
sanctifying grace (original justice) in a 
way independent of the redemption of 
Christ, whereas Mary would receive 
sanctifying grace only in view of, and 
dependent on, the redemption of Christ. 
The same is true of the angels; yet 
Mary is their Queen. 

3. Moses says that “the works of God 
are perfect” (Opera Det sunt perfecta, 
Deut. 32, 4). This perfection in the 
works of God would seem to require 
that of the human race there should be 
one being at least who in no way falls 
under the dominion of Satan; one being 
who fully and completely realizes the 
divine plan without the least abstrac- 
tion or danger. If the thesis is correct, 
then there is one such human being: 
Mary, the Mother of Jesus. 

4. St. Paul’s statement that “in him 
(Adam) all have sinned” (Rom. 5, 12) 


is literally true and requires no exemp- 
tion or qualification, if the thesis is true. 
It would mean: “All who in the plan 
of God come after Adam and are there- 
fore dependent on Adam.” 

5. The procedure of God after the 
fall of Adam seems to suggest and im- 
ply it. Before pronouncing sentence 
over Adam and Eve, God addresses the 
serpent (Satan) in words which might 
be paraphrased as follows: ‘Well, Sa- 
tan, My enemy, you have succeeded in 
spoiling My creation; you have led 
these two people, the parents of all man- 
kind, into sin, and made them liable to 
eternal perdition. You have suc- 
ceeded, as I have said, yet only in part. 
You have not touched the essential part 
of My creation; you have not poisoned 
the real source. There are two people 
whom you have not conquered at all, 
whom you never will conquer: a 
woman and her Seed. Not only will 
you never conquer and defeat this 
woman, but she, although a woman and 
a mere human being, will defeat you; 
will defeat you completely; so com- 
pletely that she will even crush your 
Then, having put the devil in 
his place, God proceeds to pronounce 
sentence over Adam and Eve, a punish- 
ment tempered by the promise of re- 
demption. 

6. The Bull Ineffabilis, which intro- 
duced the dogmatic definition of the 
Immaculate Conception, repeatedly 
uses the term “Christ the Redeemer” 
(“Christus Redemptor”’) when speak- 
ing of the theological teaching of the 
past on this question. The Collect of 
the Mass on December 8th says that 
our Blessed Lady was “preserved from 
original sin on account of the foreseen 
death of Christ” (‘ex morte eiusdem 
Fila tut Praevisa as 

But the very definition itself of the 
Immaculate Conception does not use 


head.” 


the term “Christus Redemptor” as one 
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would expect while reading the Bull, 
but uses the wider and more general 
term “Salvator” (“. intuitu meri- 
torum Christi, Salvatoris generis hu- 
mani. ..”). Now, for the rest of man- 
kind, Christ clearly is the Redeemer 
(Redemptor). Why this change of ex- 
pression? Is it wrong to assume that 
the Teaching Church left the door open 
for something to come? Salvator does 
not necessarily mean salvation through 
redemption, after a fall or a loss, but 
any way of making safe. 

Some theologians hold that the angels 
in heaven owe their salvation to Christ; 
likewise would Christ be the Mediator 
and Salvator of Mary, His Mother, 
since it would be for His sake and by 
His grace that she would be created 
and made His Mother and be saved. 
She would still receive all her graces 
through Christ and because of Christ, 
just as we do, but in a different way 
and on a different plane: such as the 
angels did, and as Adam and Eve did 
before the fall, and as all human beings 
would have received it if Adam and 
Eve had not committed sin. Christ 
would still be, even as He is today, the 
“sole Mediator between God and man” 
(1 Tim. 2, 5). (Incidentally, the new 
translation of the Magnificat reads: 
In Deo Salvatore meo.) 


SOME CONCLUSIONS 


Although none of these arguments 
alone proves it conclusively, yet the 
total weight seems to warrant the thesis 
that Mary is planned by God prior to, 
and independent of, Adam and Eve; 
that all her privileges and graces are 
meant for her prior to, and independent 
of, Adam and Eve. Some interesting 
conclusions could be drawn from it. 

1. Adam and Eve are not the first 
human beings in the mind of God. 
Christ and His Blessed Mother are the 
first in God’s mind; they are the proto- 
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types, Adam and Eve being copies, imi- 
tations of Christ and Mary, just as all 
other human beings are. The human 
body, planned by God for Christ and 
His Blessed Mother, must be good in it- 
self, containing nothing bad, defiled, 
impure or improper. The same must 
apply to all the imitations or replicas 
of their bodies, i.e., to all human beings. 
2. Since, in the plan of God, Mary 
comes before Adam and Eve, the sin 
of Adam not only does not affect her in 
any way, but cannot do so, not even as 
a possibility, or a danger, or a shadow. 
Poison a river below its source; the 
whole river from that point on is 
poisoned, but the source is not affected. 
Likewise would Adam’s sin affect all 
who in the plan of God would come 
after him, but it would not affect those 
who in God’s mind came before him, 
namely Christ and His Blessed Mother. 
The fact that Mary follows Adam 
historically and receives her body 
through the mediacy of other human 
bodies derived from Adam, thus placing 
her into the stream of human genera- 
tion, does not affect her soul, since origi- 
nal sin is not a bodily thing, but is a 
thing of the spirit and consists in the 
fact that on account of Adam’s sin God 
creates without sanctifying grace all 
human souls, planned after and, there- 
fore (and to that extent), dependent on 
Adam. This lack of sanetifying grace 
is of the essence of original sin, its 
formal aspect. In the case of Mary, 
sanctifying grace was meant for her, 
propter Christum, before it was meant 
for Adam, and independent of him. 
His sin could not take it from her. 


MARY’S ROLE 


The Church has defined the fact of 
the transmission of original sin, but has 
suid little about the way in which it is 
transmitted. The Council of Trent 
states that it is transmitted “by propa- 


MARY’S PREDESTINATION BEFORE ADAM 


gation, not by imitation” (“propaga- 
tione, non imitatione transfusum,” Den- 
zinger-Bannwart, #790). It is the com- 
mon teaching of theologians that it does 
not mean the act of propagation on the 
part of the parents( per generationem 
activam). There remains the transmis- 
sion by the fact of generation, i.e., the 
fact that a human being enters into the 
stream or succession of human genera- 
tions, sharing the human nature and the 
human fate with other human beings. 
This human fate consists also in being 
deprived of original justice, the soul 
being created without sanctifying grace. 
St. Thomas considers this lack of sancti- 
fying grace as the formal aspect of 
original sin. 

3. The term, Co-Redemptress, now 
loses all its difficulties and becomes 
easily intelligible; even a 
natural and logical conclusion. Since 
Mary is in no way touched by the sin 


becomes 


of Adam, not even by its danger or 
shadow (since Adam’s sin affected only 
those who in the plan of God came 
after him, were made dependent on 
him), there is no need for her to be 
True, she receives all 
through Christ (propter 
Christum), and Christ is her Mediator, 
her Salvator, just as much as He is of 
all other rational creatures, yet she 
receives her graces in a way different 
from ours, and on a different plane. 


redeemed. 


her graces 


There is no room for self-redemption, 
which point is the real stumbling block 
in all speculations on Mary as Co-Re- 
demptress, but she is available for the 
work of the redemption of others. She 
carries out her part, as assigned to her 
by God, in such a way that, what be- 
fore God’s redemptive decree was not 
necessary (since God certainly could do 
it alone), now after His decree consti- 
tutes an essential part of redemption. 
Without 


Mary’s role our present 


economy of redemption would not be 
possible. 

Theologians still have to define or 
cireumscribe the scope of her coopera- 
tion in redemption, but we may say 
that our Lord indicated it when at 
Cana, and under the Cross, He called 
her “Woman.” We may transcribe this 
term “Woman” with the more telling 
one of “Spouse,” and take from it that 
our Lord considers her share in redemp- 
tion as indicated by, and equivalent to, 
the work or share a mother contributes 
to the family: subordinate to the role 
of the father, yet essential to the family. 
It is, of course, more correct to say that 
the family is an imitation of the union 
between Christ and Mary. It is worth 
remembering that up to the Middle 
Ages our Blessed Lady was called 
“Spouse of Christ.” The title, “Spouse 
of the Holy Gost,” was of later origin. 

4. Her title, ‘“Mediatress of All 
Graces,” is likewise a logical conclusion 
not only as to the handing out of all 
graces, but also as to her share in merit- 
ing them. 

5. The Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin into heaven is again a natural 
and wholly logical conclusion: Adam’s 
sin does not affect her in any way; how 
could she then be subject to the punish- 
ment meted out to sin: “. .. and to 
dust thou shalt return” (Gen. 3, 19)? 
But she would suffer and (possibly) 
die, in imitation of her Divine Son, 
thus becoming the Co-Redemptress of 
the human race. 

6. Finally, the parallel between 
Mary and the Church is closer and more 
meaningful and vital than so far shown 
or admitted. 

In the light of these considerations 
there is a world of meaning to be found 
in the Epistle of the feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception, and the fact that 
the Chureh applies its content to our 
Blessed Lady, even though we make 
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due allowance to the accommodated nity... When He prepared the heav- 
sense as applied to Mary: “The Lord ens I was present... My delights were 
possessed me in the beginning of His to be with the children of men... He 
ways, before He made anything from who shall find me shall find life, and 
the beginning. I was set up from eter- shall have salvation from the Lord.” 


“Socialization”: A Clarification 


Contemporary American sociologists use the term socialization to describe the 
social-psychological process whereby a child or young person internalizes (makes his 
own) the norms and values of a particular society or culture. In Maver ev MAGIstra 
this sense would apply in some measure to development of social awareness of the 
needs and expectations of others in an increasingly complex society. But it would 
not be descriptive of the over-all phenomenon, including the growing interdependence 
of social groups and nations referred to by the Pope. 

In Marxist sociology, the term socialization is used in a very broad sense to de- 
scribe the “soc ializing” process allegedly undergone by the productive system, as 
capitalist production reaches itS final stages and the socialist svstem takes over. 
Theoretical Marxism sees this as the inevitable consequence of industrialization, a 
necessary part of the dialectical process. 

In the Enevelical, however, the Pope clearly rejects the historical determinism of 
theoretical Marxism. In fact, he disapproves even moderate (modified) socialism 
(34), and emphasizes the need for widespread ownership of property by individuals, 
inc luding that which is produc tive ({108—-118). And he cautions against excessive in- 
tervention by the State, invoking the principle of subsidiarity ({117). 

The third meaning of socialization has to do with the taking over by the State, 
or public bodies, of particular sec tors of industry, services, or financial activity. This 
can be understood in three senses: 

Thus, it can refer to cn te whereby the State takes over an industry or 
service, but with compensation to owners, as in Great Britain in the case of the rail- 
roads. In this sense, the British labor party (non-Marxist) has in the past advocated 
nationalization of basic industries and services as a means of controlling the economy. 
More recently, it has retreated from some former positions. 

Marxists in Great Britain or on the Continent have used the word socialization 
to oe this taking over of particular industries, but without compensation. 
~— ir usage may occur elsewhere. 

The word is also used to indicate public ownership and/or control of certain key 
gumia (e.g. transportation), but without direct State ownership. Thus, various 
municipalities and regional governments have set up public corporations to own and 

operate transportation or power-distribution systems, and the like. 

The Pope recognizes such developments in the Enevelical (116-121). However, 

he avoids giving specific endorsement. Much of the discussion is actually a caution 

against undue or hasty adoption of socializing measures by the State or public 
authorities. The Encyclical’s discussion of more complex social organization cannot, 
then, be taken as an approval of the Marxist concept of socialization. 








(Excerpted from ‘‘Annotations and References’? by William J. Gibbons, S.J., appended to his trans- 
lation of Mater et Magistra, published by the Paulist Press, New York). 











The Gale of Death 


W HENEVER THE History of the 


Reformation is told, a passing reference 
is usually made to the fourteenth cen- 
tury’s outbreak of bubonic plague as 
i major cause (or, more properly, a 
pre-condition) of the sixteenth century’s 
Religious Revolt. The storm of pesti- 
lence had set the stage for a tragie de- 
cline of the Faith in Europe by cutting 
off the very source of religious instruc- 
tion and of the sacramental life of the 
Chureh. It took the lives of the vast 
majority of priests in its day. It went 
even further than this; it destroyed the 
source of further priestly vocations by 
decimating the student bodies and fac- 
ulties of Europe’s great universities. 
Two centuries after the plague had 
vented its fury on the Continent, the 
Catholie Chureh was still laboring un- 
der a severe shortage of intellectually 
The “Black Death” 
called) was 


competent priests. 
(as the pestilence was 
unique among history’s tragedies in the 
the physical and spiritual 
The plague 
Asia, Europe, 


extent of 
damage that it caused. 
was world-wide in scope. 
and Afriea felt its lash. 
tive estimate of historians, two-thirds 


By conserva- 


of the people of Europe contracted the 
disease; one-third died of it. Propor- 
tionate to the general population (and 
perhaps even absolutely considered), it 
destroyed more lives than the combined 
mortality of both World Wars. So 
thorough was its damage that our 
knowledge of it is extremely limited. 
Brief glimpses of its horror are found 


By DANIEL D. DONOVAN 


in parish records, national archives, 
and in the meager writings of the few 
who survived the plague and chose to 
write about it. The Black Death was 
by far the strangest and most colossal 
natural phenomenon in the history of 


man. 








Father Donovan is curate at the Church of 
thee Bk ssed Sacrame nt, Ne w York City, and 
teaches Religion at its high school. As in 
his “Tower of London: the Narrow Way” 
(HPR, March, 1961), Father Donovan offers 
a brief, graphic description of an historical 
event and its significance to the life of the 
Church. 





This story began in the year 1347. 
uropean travelers, home from the Ori- 
ent, told of terrifying rumors heard in 
the market places of Constantinople 
and Alexandria. Greek seamen from 
Black Sea ports had relayed what they 
had heard from Bagdad traders and 
eamel-drivers: rumors of vast earth- 
quakes in China and India where the 
earth had belehed forth clouds of long- 
dormant pestilence. The eities and vil- 
lages across China and India—so the 
rumors insisted—counted their dead in 
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the tens of thousands. So, too, did a 
pall of death hang over Tartary, Ar- 
menia, and Syria. Aleppo, Gaza, and 
Caesarea had become ghost towns. Cy- 
prus had become an isle of death. In 
the eastern Mediterranean, merchant 
ships laden with cargo were seen drift- 
ing aimlessly before the wind, with not 
a living crewman aboard. Pope Clem- 
ent VI in his palace at Avignon received 
the grim report that a “gale of death” 
had blown across Asia, and would soon 
engulf all the people of Europe. The 
Gale would live up to this advance re- 
port, for it was destined to sweep the 
lives of twenty-five million Europeans 
before it. 


CARGO OF DEATH 


The initial account of the plague’s 
westward drift came from a Genoese 
trader named Gabriel De Mussi, who 
had escaped the Crimean port of Caffa 
where the epidemic had decimated the 
Tartar tribesmen. De Mussi’s ship and 
several others had fled Caffa, their 
owners convinced that they had left 
the “mortality” behind them. They 
would later discover that they were 
destined to carry the plague to Europe 
with them. Medical men—a long time 
later—would discover that bubonic 





plague was not conveyed by an invisible 
cloud of poisoned air (as first believed), 
but was the work of a bacillus trans- 
mitted by the bite of a flea. The fleas 
themselves were conveyed by ships’ 
rats to all the ports of Europe. The 
pestilence struck seaports first, then 
worked its way inland via infected rats 
or infected men. Port after port would 
come to know the orgy of death that 
followed the arrival of a plague ship 
in the harbor. By June, 1347, the east- 
ern ports of Europe were ravaged. 
Northern Italian ports were next. In 
June of 1348 the Mediterranean ports 
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of France were hit. By autumn of the 
same year the pestilence had struck 
across the Channel to Britain. Some 
infested English ships were wrecked on 
the coast of Norway. Swarms of in- 
fected rats brought the disease ashore 
with them. Seandinavia, Germany, 
Austria, Hungaria, and even Iceland 
and Greenland were struck mortal blows 
by the epidemic. 


A CONTINENT IN PANIC 


The western port of entry for the 
Black Death had been Genoa. When 
the Genoese finally connected the mys- 
terious deaths with the newly-arrived 
ships, the city was thrown into a panic. 
Social and civil chaos spread from one 
city to another across northern Italy. 
This “Florentine plague,” according to 
Boccaccio, saw an entire city pass 
through a protracted nightmare. Men 
would wander in the streets dazed with 
fear. Each man would search the faces 
of those who approached him to detect 
—if he could—the tell-tale signs of ap- 
proaching death. A livid palor would 
appear on the face of the victim. The 
victim’s money and prestige (if he 
should possess these advantages) were 
of little help to him once his malady had 
become apparent. Almost invariably 
his servants and friends fled from his 
presence. Many of the deaths during 
the plague could have been prevented 
had the victim been given proper nurs- 
ing care while he was helpless. Many 
of those who survived the pestilence 
owed their lives to the courage, charity, 
and generosity of others who risked 
their own lives in caring for the sick. 

The plague usually lingered about 
five months in each locale; then it died 
out. Often it ceased because there was 
no one left te infeet. The epidemic 
shifted from northern Italy -to the 
Mediterranean ports of France. Mar- 
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seilles beeame a port of “ghost ships.” 
Long lines of merchant packets were 
tied to the wharves, with not a living 
creature aboard, apart from an occa- 
sional bubonic-infested rat. From the 
southern coast the pestilence traveled 
up the Rhone valley, turning Arles into 
a vast charnel house for animals and 
men. Paris lost 80,000 people, including 
two queens, Joan of Navarre and Joan 
of Burgundy, the wife of Philip of 
Valois. 


WITHOUT BELL, PRIEST, CANDLE 


The people of the Channel ports of 
Normandie were convinced that “the 
world was ending.” Across the Channel 
in Britain the same fears prevailed. 
Half the population of England died; 
with London’s citizens bearing the brunt 
of the epidemic. The plague struck at 
Spain through the port of Barcelona. 
The young queen, Catherine of Aragon, 
and, later, King Alfonso XI were num- 
bered among the victims. Switzerland, 
too, tasted of the orgy of death. In 
Austria reports were circulated that the 
most ravenous wolf would not approach 
a vietim of the pestilence—a_ sixth 
sense apparently warning the animal 
King Magnus II of Sweden 
announced to his subjects: “Most of 
the people of Norway are dead. The 


away. 


pestilence now approaches our Kingdom 
of Sweden.” The King of Hungaria 
declared grimly: “Our people are 
buried without bell, priest, or candle.” 

The problem of disposing of hundreds 
of thousands of bodies was a critical one. 
At the outset of the plague funerals 
were conducted along traditional lines. 
When it became apparent that even 
the dead could infect the living, bodies 
were no “stately” 


longer permitted 


funerals, but were unceremoniously 


hurried to their final resting place. A 


Parisian contemporary tells us that 
funerals with fifteen or twenty coffins 
were so commonplace that a man would 
not concern himself even to turn to 
look at them. As the epidemic grew 
in proportions, churchyard space soon 
became exhausted. Large ditches were 
dug at the edge of towns to serve as 
a common grave for all. In some areas 
even these ditches proved inadequate 
in the face of the mounting mortality 
Pope Clement VI, in an effort to 
solve this problem, consecrated the 
Rhone river as a watery burial ground. 
Tens of thousands of plague victims 
were buried in the waters of the Rhone. 


rate. 


The behavior of men in catastrophes 
is always interesting and unpredictable. 
Kuropeans in the fourteenth century 
were no exception. Money was an ad- 
vantage to the extent that it could 
buy for its possessor a relatively safe 
mountain retreat far from the infested 
But once the sign 
of the plague appeared on the rich 
man’s brow, his advantage came to an 
abrupt end. 


villages and cities. 


Boceaccio tells us that the Florentines 
fell into three schools of thought as to 
how to fight the plague. Some sought 

living; the 

Others be- 
lieved that churning blood would more 


a remedy in “moderate” 


avoiding of all excesses. 


successfully ward off the disease; these 
engaged in violent exercises to keep the 
blood at the boil. The third remedy 
(and most men belonged to this school 
of thought) was simply this: “If you 
see any signs of the pestilence, run!” 
Many men saw in the plague the 
“vengeance of God” for their sins. 
Others, abandoning all hope of living 
through the pestilence, took their own 
lives by the violence of their dissipation. 
Heroic kindness and generosity was evi- 
deneed by some. The majority, accord- 
ing to one chronicler, “acted like 
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A touch of humor in this grim 
panorama comes to us in the report 
that a Parisian manufacturer of gam- 
bling dice rounded his cubes and strung 


beasts.” 


them on cord to serve as rosaries for 
those who would no longer gamble. It 
is not clear whether the manufacturer 
himself had “gotten religion” or whether 
he was merely adjusting his inventory 
to a changing market. 


SEEDS IN CONTAMINATED SOIL 


As often happens in eatastrophies, the 


tragic side-effects of the pestilence 
would outlast the actual damage of the 
piague itself. Education, as has been 
mentioned before, came almost to a 
standstill. At Oxford University alone 


two-thirds of the faculty and students 


faced with a major economic crisis. 
Manpower had become so searee that 
hirelings could now dictate the terms 
of their hire. The tug of war between 
lords and serfs would keep the economy 
on a trembling basis for generations to 
come. As often happens in times of 
prolonged civil upheaval, crime would 
show a sharp increase during the years 
that followed the pestilence. The moral 
tone of society in general went into a 
For many generations follow- 
Death, 
Iurope endured a threefold famine: a 


decline. 
ing the advent of the Black 


famine of many of the necessities of 
life, due to a shortage of artisans and 
farmers; a famine of the mind (for a 
large portion of the population) due 
to the life; 
finally, a famine of the soul, caused by 


low ebb of educational 





died. 
found 
European seats of learning. 
first time in centuries, too, Europe was 


The same mortality rate was — the lack of priests. 
important — of 


For the 


elsewhere in other 


for the “seeds of the Reformation.” 








It was this world 
widespread economic, social, and 
moral disorder that supplied the soil 





Collectivism: “Impeachment of the Present” 

“Our modern legislators would patch up the body politic, hold it together, limb to 
limb, at any cost, by any subterfuge, for the time that they are in office, without 
any solicitude for the morrow when they will again be plain citizens and no longet 
responsible ministers. They may, perhaps, “bind up” the social wounds, but to pour 
in oil and wine for their healing they cannot. 

Is the medicine which is now being proffered—collectivism, the motherhood of the 
State—likely to effect a more radical cure?) When we come to analyze its ingredients, 
we find that they are exactly the same as those of the medicine which has already 
been tried and found wanting. The State is not an entity immune from all human 
weaknesses. It is a human creation, composed of human beings unit added to unit. If 
the individuals have resulted in the failure of individualism, the collected units will 
bring about the failure of collectivism or socialism, which, after all, is but “the 
impeachment of the present,” and, when left to itself, utters no propheey concerning 
the future.” From the Christmas sermon by Rev. Norbert Wylie, O.P., appearing in 
the November, 1911, issue of HPR. 
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By AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv., Editor 





Castro vs. Catholic Priests 


The expulsion of 135 priests by (in)- 
Fidel Castro was, of course, reported in 
L’Osservatore Romano (N, 225 [30.- 
797]) and later commented on by Pope 
John XXIII in a prepared speech. The 
Holy Father mentioned Cuba by name 
and spoke of its now being “in the 
throes of trials and sufferings.” This 
nation is one “very dear” to him, and 
its present lamentable situation de- 
mands prayer and prudence, courage 
and ardor of faith. “You are not una- 
ware,” declared the Pope, “that over 
vast regions of the earth a veritable 
persecution is afoot which, if it is not 
« bloody persecution, still it is one not 
less heavy with consequences for the 
life of society.” He invoked the in- 
tercession of Our Lady of Charity, a 
favorite of the Cuban people. 

Castro has tried to explain away the 
ousting of one-half of the Catholic 
clergy of his Red-lining “Republic.” 
He tried to bolster his reasons by the 
tired old bromide that Bishop Masvidal, 
Auxiliary of Havana, and some one 
hundred and thirty priests were all 
maintaining active econtaet with ecoun- 
ter-revolutionary elements in the em- 
ploy of U.S. seeret agents plotting to 
overthrow Castro. He especially 
blamed the Bishop for events in early 
September which culminated in the 
militia firing on a procession of the 
faithful. 

Those who witnessed the deportation 
report that the priests were rounded up 


by the police in all the rectories in 
Havana and rushed aboard ship with- 
out personal possessions or passports. 
The police were unable to prevent 
about 50,000 people from gathering on 
the dock to bid farewell to the ex- 
pellees. Naturally, normal parochial 
life in the eapital of Cuba is now 
impossible. Efforts of the present 
Cuban satrapy to structure a Cuban 
schismatie national Catholie Church 
have proved abortive. Why? Simply 
because the priests in that stricken 
land are staunch in their loyalty to 
tome. 


Once Again: 
Orthodox and Unity 


Athenagoras I of Constantinople, 
head of the world’s Greek Orthodox 
Chureh, gave an interview to the 
Austrian Catholic News Agency. In 
the course of the audience, Patriarch 
Athenagoras mentioned the visit of 
courtesy paid him by representatives 
of John XXIII during the past summer. 
He expressed his pleasure with the 
emissary from the Pope and said that 
this sort of thing is valuable because 
knowledge and understanding of the 
theology of “the sister Church” is a 
prerequisite for successful conversa- 
tion. 

He singled out for special mention 
the status of Christianity in the Near 
Kast. Christianity there is playing a 
role of decreasing importance. He 
went on to say that the enemies of 
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Christendom, whether Communisin or 
other ’isms, form a front against our 
religion. Christians themselves should 
similarly form a united front. “We 
together and work as 
brothers,” he declared. “We belong to- 
gether, for Peter and Andrew were 
brothers: one of them worked in 
Rome, the other in Greece. So ought 
we, too, Catholies and Orthodox 


should be 


The door is open and we need only 
enter.” 


RELEVANCE 


Father de Vries, S.J., an authority on 
Oriental Studies at the Roman Pontif- 
ical Institute, 
an international meeting of 
seminarians held in Germany. He 
spoke on the difficulty of hoping for a 
council of reunion between the Catho- 
lies and the Orthodox. The Orthodox 
Church itself is so deeply split that no 
one person can speak for it—like the 
Protestants. Further, approximately 
85 per cent of all Orthodox are in 
Communist-controlled countries. Be- 
sides, the Sobornost theory: not the 
bishops alone but the entire body of 
the faithful decides what is true re- 


some weeks ago ad- 


dressed 


ligious doctrine, sets up intellectual 
cleavage among adherents of Ortho- 
doxy. 

Spokesmen for the Orthodox have 


uniformly insisted that the pope forfeit 
his claim to infallibility in matters of 
faith and morals and that the Church 
forswear its “innovations” (definitions 
of doctrine since the split) in religious 
belief. 

However, one good result of the 
forthcoming Ecumenical Council should 
be to help, in some measure, to conquer 
the difficulties by making reunion a 
bit more attractive to the Orthodox. 


‘ather de Vries quoted John XXIII: 
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“The work of the Ecumenical Council 
is entirely aimed at restoring splendor 
to the face of the Chureh of Christ .. . 
to present it as the Founder established 
it: without stain or blemish.” While 
there are certain concessions that we 
g., the 


could not conceivably make, v.g 
matter of papal infallibility, yet there 
are some allowances that could and 
should be made. These would regard 
the right of the Orthodox to retain their 
own liturgy, organization, certain theo- 
logical traditions, and a large measure 
of autonomy. The respect that the 
Latin Chureh has shown the Unintes 
should Dissidents that 
they would, by no means, be merged 


with the West. 


convince the 


No reason for optimism is found in 
the deliberations of the recently-con- 
cluded Pan-Orthodox Conference held 
on the Island of Rhodes. 
by Athenagoras I, this 


Summoned 
foregathering 
was the first of its kind in a thousand 
years. Representatives of all Orthodox 
churches attended the week-long con- 
ference, the themes of which were in- 
ternal problems and the question of 
Orihodoxy’s relations with the balance 
of Christendom. No official Catholic 
observers were there, although several 
priests, active in ecumenical apostolates, 
were on hand. Most of the conversa- 
tions turned on the topie of unity— 
unity among themselves; unity among 
all Christians. 

The U.S.S.R. had emissaries there, 
notably Archbishop Nikodim, the sec- 
retary for foreign affairs for Moscow’s 
patriarchate. In an interview this prel- 
ate said that no formal invitation had 
been received by his Church to attend 
Vatican II, and they wouldn’t send 
observers even if invited. This is, of 
course, in keeping with the regularly 
{ussian 


expressed decision of the 


Orthodox Chureh to have nothing to 


ROMA LOCUTA 

do with Rome unless and until it 
canceled out the definition on papal 
infallibility and ruled out the idea of 
papal primacy. Unless Rome changes 
some of its teachings, discussions are 


useless. 


R.1.P. 


Over a thousand people were on hand 


Archbishop Groesz: 


for the exequies for Archbishop Josef 
Groesz, head of the Church in Hungary 
during the absence-in-asylum of Car- 
dinal Mindszenty, lodged in the U.S. 
Legation in Budapest since 1956. The 
funeral procession included 250 priests 
and religious. 

After the 
gathered to 
settled unanimously on Endre Hamvas, 
chairman of the bench of Hungarian 
bishops, a body set up to lead the 


interment the bishops 


elect a suecessor and 


Church in the last few years. 

L’Osservatore Romano spoke of the 
late Archbishop as a witness and a 
victim of persecution, who was con- 
demned to prison in 1951 to a fifteen- 
vear sentence, from which he was re- 
leased in 1955. “In this 
condition he silently died, to find again 
in God that peace and liberty denied 
him during the last fifteen years of his 
life.” 


anguished 


Vatican II: Progress Note 


The second session of the Central 
Preparatory Commission for Vatican 
II is, at this writing, scheduled for 
November 7. The Secretary of it, Areh- 
bishop Felici, has announced that it 
will follow hard upon the celebrations 
of John XXIII’s eightieth birthday; the 
Sovereign Pontiff will preside. 

This session will review the 
stitutions and decrees drawn up by the 


con- 


eleven individual commissions and the 
three secretariats, and decide whether 


they are to be submitted to the Pope 
for the agenda of the Council itself. 
And in Berne, Switzerland, Cardinal 
Bea, President of the Vatican Secre- 
tariat for the Union of Christians, has 
recently given a speech in which he 
stressed the enthusiasm which he has 
found for the coming Council. He re- 
peated that Vatican II is not “a Coun- 
cil of Unity,” and contrasted it with 
Lyons (1274) and Florence (1439), 
which were aimed expressly at achiev- 
ing the reunion of a shattered Christen- 
The aim of Vatican II is “to 
that her 


dom. 
rejuvenate the Church so 
unity may be more evident.” 

In considering just what the Coun- 
cil can do for unity, Cardinal Bea 
quoted the President of the Lutheran 
World Federation, who has said that 
it is unthinkable that a Council could 
cast any doubt upon the fundamentals 
of Catholie dogma. The Cardinal him- 
self said that while some of the diffi- 
culties toward reunion stem from the 
prejudices introduced by the Reforma- 
nevertheless other difficulties 
from the Chureh’s own termi- 
Under the influence of modern 


tion, 
arise 
nology. 


philosophy, the sense of words has 


changed, and so “our 
brothers” do not always understand our 
terminology. It would, therefore, be a 
good thing to explain our teaching in 
modern terms, and Vatican IT will try 
to do that. 

In the Canon Law and 
liturgy, the Cardinal adverted to the 
movement which the 
Chureh possesses. There will be a ref- 
ormation of certain liturgical cus- 
toms as well as canonical, but no new 


separated 


areas of 


freedom of 


“eodes.” 


Help! 
The London Tablet passes along a 
most interesting (and encouraging) re- 
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port from Japan. In the eity of 
Sapporo the authorities have 
asked Catholie school teachers to draw 
up and initiate a course in ethies for 
all public school children. The reason 
is that post-war Japanese youngsters 


local 


have shown a loss of a sense of moral 
direction 
growth in juvenile crime. 


evidenced by an alarming 
It is hoped 
that the Catholies can provide some 
moral fibre to wayward youth, even 
those enrolled in the public school sys- 
tem. 


Instruction De Sexto 
and Psychoanalysis 


We have before us the official ver- 
sion of the instruction from the Holy 
Office relative to certain matters in 
connection with the Sixth Command- 
ment and with psychoanalysis (Acta 


Apostolicae Sedis, LIII, p. 571). Here 
is a translation of the text: 
Since it is evident that many 


dangerous opinions are being given 
out and spread around concerning 
sins against the Sixth Commandment 
and concerning the imputability for 
human action, this Supreme Sacred 
Congregation has decided to make 
public the following norms: 

1) Bishops, rectors of theological 
faculties, as well as the heads of 
seminaries and schools of religious 
communities, must entirely demand 
that those whose work it is to teach 
moral theology and related subjects 
adhere most closely to the traditional 
doctrines of the Church (Cf. C. 129). 

2) Ecclesiastical censors must 
take great care in examining and 
passing judgment on books and 
papers wherein are treated matters 
coming under the Sixth Command- 
ment. 

3) It is forbidden to elerics and 
religious to practice the role of 
psychoanalyst. 

4) Rejected is the opinion of those 


who think that a previous psycho- 
analytical orientation is entirely 
necessary for those destined for 
sacred orders, or that a psychoana- 
lytical investigation, properly  so- 
called, must be undergone by candi- 
dates for the priesthood or for re- 
ligious profession. This holds true 
even if it concerns exploring the ap- 
titude required for the priesthood or 
the religious life. By the same token, 
religious of either sex should not go 
to psvchoanalysts unless the = ordi- 
nary permits this for a grave reason. 


RELEVANCE 


There has been considerable specu- 
lation in clerical and religious cireles 
about the precise extent of this Woni- 
fum. It’s helpful in interpreting this 
“warning” (or “eaution’’) to refleet that 
Rome aims at saying exactly what it 
wants to say, no more and no less. The 
problem of translation is present, how- 
ever, and to derive the exact meaning of 
au document like the present one isn’t 
always so easy. 

The section that offered grounds for 
the most comment is 4). The preceding 
one, 3), is nothing more than a simple 
extension of the law of the Code stated 
in Canon 139: “Without an apostolic 
indult, cleries shall not practice medi- 


cine or surgery Psychoanalysis 
is, in effect, a branch of medicine. 

One thing is certain: this Monitum 
ix not condemning — psychoanalysis. 
Some hoped that Pius XII would do 
that; he never did, although he gave 
prudent cautions to be observed in its 
use, 

The present document does score the 
notion that a man destined for sacred 
orders has to be psychoanalyzed or that 
2 course in the technique of psycho- 
analysis is necessary for an effective 
ministry. God forbid! It would in- 
deed be interesting to know who holds 


that idea. Ruled out similarly is 
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the opinion that candidates for the 
priesthood (prospective seminarians?) 
and candidates for religious profession 
(postulants and novices and _ appli- 
cants?) must be subjected to regular 
psychoanalysis as a means of arriving 
at a sound judgment relative to their 
voeation, especially in regard to their 
ability to observe perfect chastity. 
That these may be asked to undergo 
tests somewhat like analysis does not 
seem excluded beeause the WMonitum is 
speaking about “proprie dicta psycho- 
analytica examina et investigationes.” 
The exelusion of psychoanalysis as an 
integral part of a testing program de- 
signed to study the aptitude of prospee- 
tive seminarians and prospective re- 
ligious seems to be legislated here. But 
this does not exelude other types of 
psychological testing. The whole con- 
text relates to psychoanalysis. A num- 
ber of competent people, priests and 
laymen, have been working hard de- 
vising tests to sereen those seeking ad- 
mittance into the seminary or the re- 
ligious life. It would be a disservice to 
them and a misinterpretation of the 
present document to conelude that they 
are off the beam. 

It should be noted, further, that 
priests and religious of both sexes can 
be permitted by “the ordinary” to go to 
a psychoanalyst fora grave cause. The 


decision of the ordinary would be 


SAVE MONEY AND AVOID INCONVENIENCE 


If you are to have a change of address, it will mean a saving in money and 
an assurance of convenience to you if you please notify us as soon as you have 
knowledge of |) the new address, 2) the date it will become effective, 3) your 
old address. Simply notify, by postcard or by Post Office Form 22-S, the 


based, no doubt, upon very competent 
professional opinion as to the advisabil- 
ity of this quite extreme form of 
therapy. It would be an exceptional 
measure indeed. 

All-in-all, it seems to us that this 
document is more moderate in its 
tenor than appeared at first. It strikes 
hard enough at anyone who holds too 
rigidly and too universally to the value 
of psychoanalysis as a means of con- 
quering or discovering neuroses. And it 
perhaps is referring mostly to the 
orthodox Freudian school. If it meant 
that priests and religious were not to 
be exposed at all to psychoanalytical 
concepts in receiving psychiatric help, 
there would be little choice left for 
troubled clerics and religious who have 
received referral to psychiatrists. Some 
Freudian orientation is just about 
omnipresent in their profession today. 

However one may feel about the 
whole question of psychological test- 
ing in relation to vocation to the priest- 
hood and religious life, pro or con, 
some techniques are here to stay and 
others are probably en route. In our 
attitude toward them, two extremes 
are to be avoided: one holds that 
God’s grace will take care of everything, 
and testing is a kind of denial of di- 
vine providence; the other exaggerates 
the role of natural qualifications and 
unduly minimizes the mystery in all 
vocational graces. 
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His Name Means ‘Savior’ 


Octave of the Nativity 


his name was called Jesus” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE 
(1) First shedding of His blood. 


(2) Why Jesus submitted to circumcision. 


(3) His name means “Savior.” 


(4) Conclusion: “There is no other name 


under heaven given to men whereby 
we must be saved.” 


On the opening day of the New Year 
we commemorate the circumcision of 
the divine Infant and the conferring of 
the name Jesus, whereby the pattern is 
set for us by the divine Child, atoning 
for our sins through pain and shedding 
of blood. We ought to be inspired to 
dedicate anew our efforts to the avoid- 
ance of sin and to an intense life, en- 
tirely dedicated to Jesus, in accordance 
with the obligations assumed in our 
baptismal vows. 

St. Luke’s account of the circumcision 
of the divine Child, it is true, stresses 
the Infant’s sacred name, bestowed at 
this ceremony (Luke 2: 21). Not only 
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the name “Jesus,” however, but also 
His circumcision brings us a special 


New Year’s message. 
FIRST SHEDDING OF HIS BLOOD 
St. Luke tells us that the divine In- 
fant was eight days old when He was 
circumcised. 
taken place in the synagogue of Bethle- 


This ceremony may have 


hem, and in that ease one of the priests 
was the minister. 
was celebrated in the home of the Holy 
Family, St. Joseph himself must have 


If the cireumcision 


performed the rite. 

The divine Child, the all-holy God, 
was in no way subject to the law of 
circumcision. But already from the 
beginning the Son of God rejected all 
right of exemption. The Word of God 
had assumed real human flesh and hu- 
man nature just like our own, but with- 
out the stain of sin upon it. Yet Christ, 
although pure and holy, wanted in His 
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HIS NAME MEANS “SAVIOR” 


human nature to be subjected to pain 
Thus 
St. Paul could write that the Son of God 
“came in the likeness of sinful flesh and 
of sin” (Rom. 2:3). Christ wanted to 
have our human nature and to be sub- 


and death, consequences of sin. 


ject to the same trials and sufferings in 
order that “He might be a propitiation 
for the sins of the people” (Heb. 2:17). 
Ile wanted to be born under the law, 
“that He might redeem them who were 
under the law” (Gal. 4:5). Christ 
would accomplish this, His work of re- 
demption, by suffering and by shedding 
of blood. The pain and the shedding of 
the divine Infant’s blood in the mo- 
ment of circumcision were indicative 
of the whole way the Messias had 
chosen to bring about the redemption 
of mankind. By suffering and death the 
new era of God’s grace and kingdom 
would have to be established. 


WHY JESUS SUBMITTED 
TO CIRCUMCISION 


St. Thomas enumerates other reasons 
why Christ submitted to the rite of cir- 
He wished to show that He 
had a real body like our own; He also 


cumeision: 


wanted to approve the rite imposed on 
Abraham and to testify to His being a 
Another 
reason can be found in the faet that 


true descendant of Abraham. 


circumcision was prescribed by the law 
of Moses (Lev. 12:3). The very cere- 
mony publiely professed a man’s pur- 
pose of keeping the law (ef. Gal. 5:3). 
And we know that our Lord carried out 
all the requirements of the law, thus 
giving us also an example of obedience 
(Luke 2:39). Lastly, Christ, ‘made of 
2 woman, made under the law” (Gal. 
4:4), wanted not only to approve the 
law, but to perfect it and to bring it to 
an end in Himself. Just as Christ will 
undergo death to destroy the spiritual 
death of sin and to bring spiritual resur- 


rection, in a similar way He wanted to 
endure the rite of circumcision in order 
to free us from the burden of the law 
and to accomplish the real, interior, 
spiritual circumcision of the heart (cf. 
Col. 2:11). 

Our hearts must be moved at the 
thought that there in Bethlehem the di- 
vine Infant suffered and shed His blood 
for us in the circumcision. By this He 
teaches us the need of self-sacrifice and 
mortification. If we wish to show him 
our gratitude, if we wish to follow Him, 
there is only one way, the way of cir- 
cumcision, the circumcision of our heart 
and mind. The exhortation of the 
prophet Jeremias to a spiritual circum- 
cision of our heart (Jer. 4:4) is repeated 
with new emphasis each New Year’s 
Day, each time we commemorate the 
circumcision of the divine Child. 


HIS NAME MEANS “SAVIOR” 


Nothing extraordinary accompanied 
the cireumcision of the divine Infant 
such as happened at the circumcision of 
John the Baptist. Something of world- 
wide importance, however, took place: 
the divine Infant received the name 
Jesus. The name of the Child had been 
appointed from heaven. The angel had 
given Mary the instruction: “Thou 
shalt call his name Jesus” (Luke 1 : 31). 
And Joseph likewise had been told: 
“Thou shalt call his name Jesus; for He 
shall save His people from their sins” 
(Matt. 1:21). The names of others 
have no significance; they are only a 
label. But the name of Jesus is a sum- 
mary of that for which He was sent 
and of that which He did. 

The name given to the eight-day-old 
Child was Jeshua, which means “God is 
Savior” or “God saves.” “Jesus” is the 
Hellenized form of the name. There 
are other beautiful names in the Gos- 
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pels: Christ, “the anointed one”; Km- 
manuel, “God with us’; the Son of 
God; the Son of man; the Son of David; 
the Master; Our Lord. But the name 
“Jesus” somehow comprises all other 
names. This name outlines the main 
reason and chief purpose of the incar- 
nation. Since Adam and mankind could 
not remedy the situation into which sin 
had brought them, the Son of God came 
in the form of sinful flesh to make 
atonement and establish a new world of 


grace. “Jesus” is “Savior,” and this 
is the fundamental meaning of His 
name. For this reason the shepherds 
were told: “Today in the town of 


David a Savior has been born to you, 


“Truth Enlightens the 


“Magi came from the E 


OUTLINE 

(1) The story of the Magi has always ap- 
pealed to the Christian imagination. 

(2) Who are these Wise Men? 

(3) Why did they come? 

(4) Conclusion: The faith of the Wise 
Men taught them something which 
eluded the religious leaders of Juda- 
ism who possessed the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. 


The story of the Magi, coming to 
adore Jesus, has always appealed to the 
Christian imagination throughout the 
history of the Church. Christian ico- 
nography has constantly reproduced it. 
In the Catacombs of Rome are found 
at least thirteen paintings representing 
this mystery. Sculptures and stained 
glass windows of all ages tell us likewise 
of the Magi and their visit to the Child 
Jesus. Legend has adorned their story 
with a wealth of detail, and they have 
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who is Christ the Lord” (Luke 2:11). 
Zachary, too, spoke of Him as “a horn 
of salvation for us” (Luke 1:69). And 
Simeon joyfully sang that he had seen 
“God’s salvation” (ef. Luke 2:30). 

As often as we call Jesus by His name, 
let us be mindful that He is our Savior 
and has saved us from sin, the worst 
evil. The name “Jesus” should always 
be on our lips and in our hearts. His 
name brings sweet refreshment and hope 
to the sinner, protection and help to us 
all. And, aecording to St. Paul (Phil. 
2:10), even the demons in hell must 
bow at the mention of His name. In- 
deed “there is no other name under 
heaven given to men, whereby we must 
be saved” (Acts 4:12). 


Wise Men” 


Feast of the Epiphany 


ast to Jerusalem” (Gospel). 


even been introduced into the literary 
world of novels. Lewis Wallace speaks 
of them in his well-known novel Ben 
Hur. There, in the first chapters, the 
Magi appear following the star in seareh 
of the Child Jesus. Aecording to the 
author the Magi are three, one from 
Kgypt, representing Africa, another 
from India, representing Asia, and a 
third, an Athenian, representing Europe. 
This faney of three continents blinds 
the author to forget the only certain 
detail we have about the Magi’s origin, 
namely, that they came from the East. 
And in some places, as in Spain, popular 
tradition has made use of the Magi to 
reward children’s good behavior. Chil- 
dren in Spain believe that the Magi 
visit all houses during the night from 
the fifth to the sixth of January, leav- 
ing their gifts, sweets and toys for those 
whose conduct has been exemplary. 
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“TRUTH ENLIGHTENS THE WISE 
WHO WERE THESE MEN? 


This popular appeal of the Magi is 
understandable, for the Christian people 
have seen in the Magi the first fruit of 
the Gentiles coming to the light of the 
(iospel. That star was indeed the first 
divine missionary to the heathen world, 
and the Magi were the first to acknowl- 
edge the divinity of the newborn Child. 
And so we who come after them rejoice 
at their commemoration. 

The Magi of the Gospel story belong 
to a class famous as priests, philoso- 
phers, counselors of kings, well versed 
in natural sciences. Only from the 
sixth century did the belief spring up 
among the Christian people that the 
Wise Men were kings. This tradition 
seems to be based on the liturgical use 
of Psalm 71:10: “The Kings of Tharsis 
and the islands shall offer presents; the 
Kings of the Arabians and of Saba shall 
bring gifts.” As for vaeir number, noth- 
ing is definitely known. Generally, 
three Magi are named, a number sug- 
gested by the three gifts. Their names 
are not known. Agnellus, in the be- 
ginning of the ninth century, gives the 
names as we use them today: Gaspar, 
Balthasar and Melchior. Where did 
St. Matthew’s state- 
“Kast” 
may signify all the land to the east of 
the river Jordan. But it is to be re- 
membered that in the Bible the word 


they come from? 
ment that they came from the 


“East” often refers to Arabia and Per- 
sia. And such early writers as Clement 
of Alexandria, Diodorus of Tarsus, St. 
John Chrysostom, and others declared 
Persia to be the native country of the 
Magi. 


WHY THEY CAME 
Since it was the appearance of the 


star in the sky which prompted the 
Wise Men to travel, they had, beyond 


MEN” 


doubt, to be familiar with the study of 
the sky as well as with the movements 
of the stars. How did the Magi associ- 
ate the “new star” which they saw with 
the birth of the “King of the Jews’? 
At that time the Jews were scattered 
in many lands, and far and wide had 
they published their Messianic ideas 
and expectations. The Jews associated 
a star with their future Messias, for an 
apocryphal work of that time declares: 
“His star shall rise in heaven as a King” 
(Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs 
13:3). This association was based on 
the prophecy of Balaam: “A star shall 
rise out of Jacob and a scepter shall 
spring up from Israel” (Num. 24:17). 
The Magi, therefore, acquainted with 
those prophetic sayings, would at once 
associate the appearance of a new star 
with the birth of the Jewish Messias. 
Whether it was in this manner, as was 
held by Origen and by St. Jerome, or 
whether it was entirely the result of a 
divine revelation, the fact is that one 
day the Magi arrived in Jerusalem. 

There they inquired after the new- 
born King, but neither Herod nor the 
Jews were pleased with the story of the 
Magi. A special meeting of scribes and 
‘alled and, quoting 
Micheas’ prophecy, they all pointed to 
Bethlehem as the place where the new- 
born King could be found (ef. Mich. 
& : 2). 

Joyfully the Magi continue their 
journey. At last they are in Bethlehem. 
The Gospel narrative uses the word 
(Mat. 2:11) to describe the 
place where the Magi found the new- 
born King. Others, following an old 
tradition that goes back to St. Justin 
the martyr, assert that the holy family 
still lived in the same eave of the na- 
tivity. As for the time of the visit, St. 
Matthew’s statement, “when Jesus was 


priests was 


“house” 


born in Bethlehem of Juda,” seems to 
imply that the arrival of the Magi was 








shortly afterwards. From the slaughter 
of the Innocents, all male children two 
years of age and under, a later date is 
implied. 


THE LESSON 


Let us look at the Magi and learn 
from them. The Magi followed their 
natural understanding and discovered 
by faith what Herod and the religious 
leaders of Judaism missed, even though 
they possessed the Sacred Scriptures. 
St. Leo the Great comments: “Veritas 
illuminat magos, infidelitas obcaecat 
magistros”—‘‘Truth enlightens the Wise 
Men; unbelief blinds the experts.” 
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Simeon’s prophecy that Christ was 
to be a “light for the enlightenment of 
the Gentiles” (ef. Luke 2:32) began its 
fulfillment in the Magi. These Wise 
Men from the East are the first repre- 
sentatives of the Gentile world. In 
succeeding generations many Gentiles, 
following the example of the Magi, will 
be led to Christ by the light of reason 
and revelation, in order to give Him 
the gold of their heart’s love, the in- 
cense of their devotion, and the myrrh 
of their learning, culture, even life it- 
self. To us, too, God has sent a star. 
Let us be other Magi. 


Obedience: Guarantee of Liberty 


First Sunday after Epiphany 


“IT must be about my Father’s business” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The Holy Family goes to Jerusalem for 
the festivities of Passover. 

(2) His parents find the missing Jesus talk- 
ing with the rabbis. 

(3) His public declaration of obedience to 
His Father’s will. 

(4) His return to Nazareth and His life of 
obedience to Mary and Joseph. 

(5) Conclusion: No society—family, 
Church, or State—can survive unless 
the virtue of obedience be strong. 


At one time the law required every 
male Jew to go up to Jerusalem for 
three annual feasts: Passover; Pente- 
cost; and Tabernacles (Ex. 23: 14-17; 
Deut. 16: 16). <A later modification, 
however, excused those at a great dis- 
tance from going up, except for Pass- 
over. Women were not obliged to go, 
but it was Mary’s custom to go annually 
(cf. Luke 2: 41). 

As for Jesus and His childhood the 
Gospels remain silent from the time of 
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the return to Nazareth till He was 
twelve years old. Up to that time He 
had grown as other children grow, but 
in a childhood of sinless beauty. <Ac- 
cording to Jewish custom, twelve was 
the age when a boy could no longer be 
called “little”; he was now “grown up” 
and a “Son of the Law.” To be a “Son 
of the Law” brought the obligation of 
a yearly pilgrimmage to Jerusalem as 
well as the right to wear phylacteries. 


JESUS MEETS THE RABBIS 


After the festivities of Passover, 
Joseph and Mary began the homeward 
journey. Among the countless crowds 
of Jews who flocked to the Passover— 
some 100,000 pilgrims crowded into a 
city of only 50,000 inhabitants—it was 
simply too easy to lose sight of one 
young boy in the thronged streets. The 
pilgrims, besides, travelled in caravans 
for the sake of convenience and safety. 























OBEDIENCE: GUARANTEE OF LIBERTY 


In each caravan the family groups were 
often separated. Joseph could well 
have thought that Jesus was with Mary, 
whereas Mary thought Him to be with 
Joseph, or both believed Him to be with 
relatives or friends. 

There is a village some ten miles to 
the north of Jerusalem called El-Bireh. 
It owes its name “cistern” to its abun- 
dant supply of water. The tradition 
that this was the spot where Mary and 
Joseph discovered the absence of the 
Child Jesus from their company is men- 
tioned for the first time in the records 
of pilgrammages in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Whether El-Bireh may have been 
the place or not, it is certain that at the 
end of the first day his parents missed 
Jesus. On the second day they sought 
Him in the caravans and at Jerusalem. 
At last, on the third day, they found 
Him in the temple. 

There Jesus was in the temple taking 
part in the instruction of the rabbis. 
The Apoeryphal Gospels, as is to be ex- 
pected, degrade this scene, and repre- 
sent the boy Jesus as behaving with a 


forwardness and arrogance which most 


flagrantly contradict the whole tenor of 
St. Luke’s narrative. According to St. 
Luke, Jesus was not instructing the 
rabbis, but was learning. He was “list- 
ening to them” and He “asked them 
questions” (Luke 2: 46). And when- 
ever Jesus had to answer questions of 
the rabbis, He amazed them by His 
grasp of spiritual truth quite unusual 
for a boy of His age. | 

It is natural that Mary should speak 
a word of gentle rebuke which at the 
same time revealed her anxiety over 
Him (Luke 2: 48). But the meaning 
of the whole story lies in Jesus’ reply to 
His mother’s rebuke. When Jesus re- 
plied, “How is it that you sought me? 
Did you not know that I must be about 
my Father’s business?” (Luke 2: 49), 


He drew attention to His unique rela- 
tionship in which He stood to God, 
whom He alone could call Father in 
the fullest sense. 


PUBLIC STATEMENT 
OF HIS MISSION 


The words of Jesus, “I must be about 
my Father’s business,” lay down the law 
of devotion to His Father by which He 
was able to walk even to the cross. His 
words also point out that because of His 
unique dignity as the only-begotten Son 
of God there was necessarily an identi- 
fication of interests between His Father 
and Himself. Here Jesus affirms anew 
the very purpose for which He came 
into the world: ‘Behold I come... to 
do thy will, O God” (ef. Heb. 10: 7). 
Formerly, in the quiet days of Naz- 
areth, Jesus had been doing the will of 
His heavenly Father by leading an or- 
dinary life and by obeying Joseph and 
Mary. Now in the temple the same 
Father’s will ealled for an extraordinary 
prelude of direct and complete obedience 
to God. This was a hint of what was 
to come, of what must be expected 
And by such experiences Mary had to 
learn to be ready, to stand one day 
heroically at the foot of the cross, con- 
sidering it a privilege to suffer with 
God. 


OBEDIENCE: 
BASIS OF SOCIETY 


At the close of the episode of the boy 
Jesus in the temple, the Evangelist 
writes: “And he went down with them 
and came to Nazareth, and was subject 
to them” (Luke 2: 51). The sacred 
text implies a voluntary and continual 
obedience on the part of Jesus during 
the succeeding years at Nazareth, where 
He resumed the role of living “the life 
of many.” Being the Son of God and 
having declared it, He did not owe obe- 
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dience to those who were privileged to 
be His earthly parents. As Creator, 
furthermore, He superseded all laws, 
and yet He wished to respect all insti- 
tutions, economies, and responsibilities 
arising therefrom. And one may even 
be inclined to believe that Jesus at the 
age of twelve declared His divine Son- 
ship only to show us an even more strik- 
ing example of obedience: He, the Son 
of God, the highest in dignity, resumes 
by His own free will the lowest place in 
the Holy Family; He was going to ven- 
erate the mother of whom He himself 
was the parent, and to cherish the 


foster-father whom He himself had 
nourished. Indeed, the Scripture text 
recording Christ’s submission to Joseph 
and Mary should be written in gold. 
Christ’s declaration of His divine 
Sonship and His voluntary and com- 
plete submission to His earthly parents 
show us a clear pattern for our life. If 
we wish to follow Christ, we too must 
acknowledge and respect authority in 
family, Chureh, and State. Acknowl- 
edgment of all legitimate authority, ir- 
respective of personal considerations, is 
the only basis of every well-ordered 


society. 


Our Lady, Our Intercessor 


Second Sunday after Epiphany 


“This first of his signs Jesus worked at Cana” (Gospel) 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Mary helps out at the wedding fes- 
tivities. 

(2) Because of the sudden and embarras- 
sing shortage of wine, Mary asks the 
help of her Son. 

(3) His reply to her entreaty. What does 
it mean? 

(4) As the changing of water into wine is 
His first public miracle, the changing 
of wine into His Eucharistic blood 
will be one of His final acts in His 
earthly life. 

(5) Conclusion: The friends of Mary who 
were in this social predicament did 
not have to beg her to intercede. If 
we exhibit friendship with her Son by 
our lives of obedience, that will be 
enough to cause Mary to speak up in 


our behalf. 


Some six miles from Nazareth, on the 
way toward Tiberias, there is Kafr 
Kanna, the traditional site of Christ’s 
first miracle. There He changed water 
into wine at the wedding feast. Hedges 
of cactus and fields of vine encircle the 
little village of Kafr Kanna with its 
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1,400 inhabitants. At the entrance to 
the village, coming from Nazareth, 
there is an abundantly flowing fountain. 
It is an age-old traveller’s tradition to 
stop here in order to drink from the 
fountain where the jars were filled and 
to visit the church in commemoration 
of the event. Above the entrance of 
the church we read the meaningful in- 
scription: “Adoremus in loco ubi 
steterunt pedes Jesus.” 

A wedding was celebrated in Cana. 
According to Jewish custom the wed- 
ding festivities were long drawn out. 
If the bride was getting married for the 
first time, the usual period for the re- 
joicings was one full week (ef. Jud. 14: 
12.17: Tob. 11: 18). If the bride, how- 
ever, was a former widow, the festivities 
were reduced to three days, even at 
times to one day. Feasting, music, and 
dancing were the staple of the festivi- 
ties, and we hear also of the exercise of 
the wits by riddles and wagers. From 
rabbinic sources we learn that only the 
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OUR LADY, OUR INTERCESSOR 


wedding party had to hold out for seven 
days. The others came and went. 


EMBARRASSING SHORTAGE 


Mary, the mother of Jesus, helped out 
at this marriage feast, probably as a 
friend or relation of the family. Since 
Joseph is not mentioned, it is believed 
that he may have died; there was an 
interval of some seventeen years be- 
tween the time Jesus was lost in the 
In the 
course of the wedding festivities Jesus 


temple and this marriage feast. 


arrived with His disciples, and they 
were invited to join. Jesus’ disciples 
comprised Andrew, John, Peter, Philip, 
Nathanael, 


may well have been the arrival of these 


and probably James. — It 


sIx or seven guests which caused the 
want of wine; it would certainly make 
it more apparent. To Eastern hospital- 
ity such a mishap on such an occasion 
would seem a most disgraceful calamity. 

Mary, apparently, was the first to 
notice the shortage of wine. The family 
in whose home she was a guest was in a 
Perhaps Mary felt 
herself responsible for the arrange- 


serious difficulty. 


certainly she would wish to 
help. What was more natural than that 
she should turn to her Son and tell Him 
the trouble? When she told Him, 
“They have no wine,” she certainly did 
not expect Him to break up the party 


ments: 


or to begin a discourse to distract at- 
What, 
Mary’s words 
were a modest, but confident, prayer to 
And we 
cannot doubt that Mary even expected 


tention from the lack of wine. 
then, did she expect? 
Jesus that He give some help. 
a miracle. She knew Jesus and under- 
stood Him. So far she had not seen 
Jesus working a miracle, but she must 
have been convineed that He had the 
Besides, she saw Him 
gather His first disciples. Must she 
not have thought that now the time had 


power to do so. 


come for Him to begin His public life, 
a part of which would be His manifesta- 
tion through miracles? 


HIS REPLY TO MARY: 
WHAT DID IT MEAN? 


The reply of Our Lord has received 
many interpretations. His reply may 
best be translated, as it is also done by 
The New English Translation of the 
New Testament: “Your concern, 
mother, is not mine. My hour has not 
yet come” (John 2: 4). It is known 
that in the Greek text the word 
“mother” is not found, but even Prot- 
estant translators see no difficulty in 
declaring that “woman” of the original 
text implies no rubuke. Msgr. Ronald 
Knox remarks: “I do not see how 
you can get rid of the word ‘woman’ 
in Our Lord’s speech to his mother. 
‘Lady’ may have been all right in the 
Middle Ages, but it is a form of address 
only tramps use now.” 

In the first part of His reply Jesus 
definitely wanted to declare that the 
lack of wine was not His concern, but 
His mother’s. It was a polite refusal 
to help out in this material need. Jesus 
added this explanation: “For my hour 
has not yet come.” It seems far-fetched 
to explain Christ’s hour here as refer- 
ring to His passion and subsequent 
glorification. The hour here should be 
understood in the immediate context, so 
that here Christ refers to the hour of 
manifesting His glory as Messias. 
Again, as seventeen years earlier in the 
temple, Jesus insists that His hour de- 
pends not on Him, but on the will of His 
heavenly Father. 

Mary understood the words of her 
divine Son, but she also knew about 
the power of her humble and confident 
prayer. She somehow felt that God 
would advance the hour of His Son’s 
manifestation because of her prayers. 
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Only thus can we understand how Mary 
could say to the servants: “Do what- 
ever He tells you” (John 2: 5). Jesus 
then said to the servants: “Fill the 
jars with water,” and they filled them 
to the brim. “Now draw some and 
take it to the chief steward” (ef. John 
2: 7-8). As an eyewitness, St. John 
remembers the number, material and 
size of those jars. The surroundings of 
the first miracle would not easily be 
forgotten. The jars had a capacity of 
18 to 27 gallons each, a total capacity of 
106 to 162 gallons. We can imagine the 
surprise of the chief steward when he 
tasted that excellent wine. No wonder 
he remarked to the _ bridegroom: 
“Everyone serves the best wine first, 
and waits until the guests have drunk 
freely before serving the poorer sort” 
(John 2: 10). This then was the very 
first miracle, the beginning of the mes- 
sianic career of Christ. 

Many valuable lessons we may learn 
from this first miracle of Our Lord. By 
changing water into wine Christ mani- 
fested clearly that He is the true Son 
of God. But Jesus often performed 
miracles which at the same time serve 
to signify something about His mission. 
The prophets had foretold an abun- 
dance of wine in messianic times (ef. 
Am. 9: 13,14; Os. 2: 22, ete.). The 


abundance of wine in Cana, therefore, 
may thus testify to the messianic nature 
of Christ’s mission. We may also think 
of the Eucharistic miracle. Just as in 
Cana Jesus changed water into wine, so 
will He change, two years later, wine 
into His Eucharistie blood. 


OUR LADY, 
OUR INTERCESSOR 


This Gospel story tells us also of the 
important place of Mary in the history 
of salvation. It was by her intercession 
that the heavenly Father advanced the 
hour of His Son’s glorious manifesta- 
tion. Thinking of Mary’s prayer, we 
cannot but admire her thoughtfulness 
and attentive love. Nothing in the 
sacred text says that someone of thi 
wedding party had first to draw Mary’s 
attention to the want of wine. It was 
Mary herself who noticed the embar- 
rassment and need of the wedding 
party. We can be sure, therefore, that 
Mary in heaven knows about our needs, 
difficulties, and embarrassments. She 
will take greater interest in our welfare 
than even the best human mother can 
take in the welfare of her child. All 
that Mary asks from us is to do the will 
of her divine Son. 

Indeed we have nothing to fear or to 
worry, if we place ourselves under the 
protection of Mary and Jesus. 


Humility: Measure of Greatness 


Third Sunday after Epiphany 


“T have not found such great faith in Israel” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) First miracle: 
(a) The case of leprosy. 
(b) The leper’s faith. 
(2) Second miracle. 
(a) The centurion’s servant. 
(b) The centurion’s faith and humility. 
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(3) Conclusion: Humility and faith are 
conditions of our spiritual health. 


Christ is not only the Lord over in- 
animate creatures, as last Sunday’s 
Gospel has shown, but also the master 




















HUMILITY: MEASURE OF GREATNESS 


of all creation. Incurable sickness and 
deadly infirmities cease at His word. 
Christ, indeed, 
hearted faith and submission. 

Today’s taken from St. 
Matthew, tells us of two miracles, of the 
healing of a leper, and of the centurion’s 


deserves our whole- 


Gospel, 


servant. Since none of the Evangelists 
has strictly followed the chronological 
order, it is impossible to give the exact 
time and place of those miracles. 

RECORDS OF LEPROSY 

IN THE BIBLE 

The first 
struck with leprosy. 


miracle cleansed a man 
Leprosy, it seems, 
must have been a fairly common disease 
among the Jews (ef. Lk. 4:17). There 
are only a few cases mentioned, but 
there are more references to it than to 
Leprosy is men- 
tioned in the Bible for the first time 
when God gave Moses a sign whereby 


any other disease. 


he was to prove to Pharao his divine 
mission (Ix. 4:6). It is surprising, 
however, that Moses in his interview 
with Pharao never made use of it (ef. 
Kx. 7:10 ff.). The next mention of 
leprosy deals with Mariam, Moses’ and 
Auaron’s sister. The sacred text gives us 
a graphie description of the effects of 
leprosy when Aaron prays for his 
sister: “Let her not thus be like the 
stillborn babe that comes forth from its 
mother’s womb with its flesh half con- 
sumed” (Num. 12:12). In the Book of 
Leviticus there are minute instructions 
given for the recognition of leprosy in 
its early stages. 

In the New Testament there are re- 
corded only twelve cases: the ten lepers 
(Lk. 17:12), the leper in today’s Gospel 
(Matt. 8:2; Mk. 1:40, Lk. 5:12), and 
Simon the leper (Matt.26:6; Mk. 14:3). 
It is evident, however, that these are 
only specially selected cases, for Christ 
commanded His disciples to cleanse the 
lepers (Matt. 10:8). And in His reply 


to John the Baptist’s question, Christ 
appeals to the cleansing of lepers as sign 
of His Messiahship (Matt. 11:5). 

Leprosy was a terrible disease in it- 
self, but even more so for a Jew, since 
it carried with it ritual uncleanness. 
Lepers had to live outside the towns, 
with rent clothes, with covered mouth, 
and had to ery “unelean” to anyone 
coming close. If a leper entered into a 
house, he rendered it unclean. If he 
was under a tree, he defiled anyone 
passing beneath its shade. And if a 
leper ever became cured of his plague, 
he could not resume his place in the 
community until a priest had ceremoni- 
ally cleansed him. 


CHRIST AND THE LEPER 


Such, then, was the dreadful disease 
from which this man sought relief 
through Christ. Being a leper, he was 
forbidden to mingle with society; he 
waited until the multitudes had gone 
their way before he approached Christ. 
Prostrating himself on the ground, the 
leper pleaded, “Lord, if thou wilt, thou 
canst make me clean.” No man ever 
formulated a better petition than this 
leper. Those few words are the expres- 
sion of full faith in Christ’s power, but 
they also declare a humble submission 
and resignation. The leper simply lays 
his need before Christ. He affirms abso- 
lutely Christ’s power to heal, but he 
leaves it to His good pleasure to give 
health or not. The very terms of the 
leper’s petition imply that his faith 
would not have wavered, even if he had 
been denied. 

Jesus then extended His hand and 
said, “I will, be thou made clean.” 
The great object of Christ’s miracles 
was to prove His divinity, and, to pro- 
duce this effeet, it was necessary that 
His miracles should be known. Yet, 
after the miracle Christ gave a severe 
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injunction: “See thou tell no one!” 
Christ did not wish His ministry to be 
accompanied by excitement and tumult 
(cf. Is. 42:2). He did not want to be 
accepted in a sudden burst of enthusi- 
asm, but with an interior spirit of faith. 
And since it was established in the 
Levitical law that the priest was the 
authorized judge in cases of leprosy, 
Christ sent the man off to the priests. 

HUMILITY OF THE CENTURION 

At that time the city of Capharnaum 
was under the government of Herod 
Antipas, and a detachment of soldiers 
were stationed there. The centurion, 
a Gentile, held a command in this 
military body. He had heard of 
Christ’s miracles and believed that 
Christ was sent by God. His servant 
was sick, and the Greek expression 
seems to imply that death was naturally 
inevitable. Christ was the only help. 
How could this centurion approach the 
great Prophet? He did not dare to go 
personally to Christ, so he sent some of 
his Jewish friends. The centurion ap- 
parently had not expressed the wish or 
entertained the hope that Christ should 
come in person. The Jewish friends, 
however, in their eagerness to obtain 
Christ’s help, insisted that Christ should 
come down. When the centurion heard 
that Christ was on His way to his house, 
he went to meet Christ in the company 
of some other friends: “Lord, I am not 
worthy that thou shouldst come under 
my roof; but only say the word, and my 
servant will be healed.” 


HUMILITY TAKES COURAGE 
Great humility is expressed in the 
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centurion’s words. No soul, as a matter 
of fact, can be acceptable to God with- 
out this virtue. Only humility recog- 
nizes the nature of the creature and the 
nature of the Creator, and the fixed re- 
lations that exist between them. Hu- 
mility is not opposed to greatness of 
soul; on the contrary, humility 7s great- 
ness of soul. Only great souls will face 
truth in all its aspects and consequences, 
and it is precisely humility which dares 
to face the full truth. Thousands are 
going away from Christ and are staying 
away from Him for want of humility. 

The centurion’s words convey also 
one of the finest expressions of faith 
ever uttered. Jesus, who was a reader 
of hearts, saw that the words of the 
officer were a true expression of his 
thought. Therefore, Jesus turned to the 
multitudes that followed Him and pro- 
claimed openly that the faith of this 
Gentile was greater than the faith He 
had found in Israel. Jesus now utters a 
terrible prophecy. The faith of the 
centurion was a noble example of the 
faith which the eause of Christ would 
receive among the Gentile nations. And 
looking into the future, Christ saw and 
foretold the formation of the Chureh 
throughout the Gentile world and the 
reprobation of the Jews. 

Faith and humility must also be ours, 
if we wish to construct a spiritual edi- 
fice. Without humility there is no 
foundation; without faith there is no 
plan. Humility and faith, however, are 
not of our making. They are gifts of 
God to men, but we have the control of 
the conditions which foster or exelude 
these virtues. 
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FAITH STILLS STORMS 


Faith Stills Storms 


Fourth Sunday after Epiphany 


“Why are you fearful, O you of little faith? (Gospel) 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Storm and calm. 
(a) Christ’s fatigue. 
(b) The sudden storm. 
(c) The Apostles’ little faith. 

(2) Christ, the Lord of wind and waves. 
(a) In the lives of the saints. 
(b) In the history of the Church. 
(c) In our own lives. 

(3) Conclusion: Faith and love cast out all 


fe ar. 


Not only Matthew, but Mark (4:35— 
41) as well as Luke (8:22-25) narrate 
This 


event very likely took place one late 


for us the stilling of the tempest. 
afternoon after Christ had begun to 
teach the crowds by parables.  At- 
tracted by the novelty and beauty of 
Christ’s teaching, the multitudes had 
lingered around Him until, almost ex- 
hausted, He 


solitude of the eastern shore of the lake. 


longed to escape to the 


His weariness and eagerness to get away 
were so great that, without pausing for 
any food or refreshment, He asked His 
disciples to row Him across the waters. 
Hardly had the disciples pulled away 
from the shore into the open, when 
Christ withdrew into the stern of the 
hort 


and quickly fell asleep on the 


steersmian’s cushion. 


A SUDDEN SQUALL 


At the moment when they departed, 
the lake had been ealm, looking like a 
sheet of silver. The lake of Gennes- 
areth, which received its name_prob- 
bly beeause of its shape from a Hebrew 
word meaning “harp,” lies in a depres- 
sion of about 620 feet below the Medi- 


terranean Sea. The lake is some 13 


miles long and a little less than 7 miles 
in its widest part. Its greatest depth is 
less than 200 feet. The lake is known 
for its violent storms, owing partly to 
the difference of temperature about it 
from that of the mountains or tableland 
so far above it. The mountain gorges, 
which surround the lake, are said to act 
like gigantic funnels to draw down the 
cold winds from the mountains. St. 
Luke’s statement, therefore, is espe- 
cially descriptive: “A squall swept 
down upon the lake” (Lk. 8:23). 

All the Evangelists concur in describ- 
ing the suddenness of the storm as well 
as the violence of it. The waves were 
dashing into the boat, and the boat was 
filling with water. This storm may 
have been aroused by Jesus’ miraculous 
power for the purpose of teaching His 
Apostles the lesson of faith. The storm 
may also have arisen by natural causes, 
in which ease Jesus, knowing of it be- 
forehand, undertook the.journey for the 
benefit of His Apostles. It was a wild 
commotion of the elements. The 
Apostles trembled and feared that at 
their boat would sink. 
But Jesus slept on. 


any moment 


STORM IS STILLED 


This was a real test of their faith. 
Frightened, the Apostles now came to 
Jesus, awakened Him. erying out to 
Him to save them from perishing. 
Jesus arose. Calmly and majestically 
He faced the storm. By an unspoken 
aet of His will He eould have calmed 
the storm. However, Jesus wanted to 
make it easier for His disciples to be- 
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lieve in Him and His power over all 
creation. He gave command, therefore, 
to the wind and the waves as a man 
would give an order to a servant. The 
winds and the waves obeyed. At once a 
great calm settled upon the lake. The 
sudden cessation of the storm and the 
immediate tranquillity of the waves at- 
test the miracle. If the stilling of the 
tempest had been a natural event, the 
winds would have died gradually, and 
the sea would have grown calm by de- 
grees. 

The Apostles had felt helpless during 
the storm. Jesus now chides them 
gently. They should have known that 
no harm would befall them while Jesus 
was with them in the boat. Jesus does 
not say that they had no faith at all. 
After all, they came to Him in their 
fright and asked for His help, showing 
that they did somehow believe in Jesus’ 
power and willingness to help them. 
Their faith, however, should have been 
absolute, unlimited. 

Christ came to teach and to preach 
the Gospel of the kingdom (cf. Matt. 
4:23). He teaches us not only in word, 
but also through His miracles. In the 
stilling of the tempest Christ wished to 
teach us that He is the Son of God, 
equal to the Father, the Supreme Lord 
of nature. He did not petition His 
Father that the storm cease, but simply 
addressed the elements in His own 
name. At the same time Christ taught 
us a valuable lesson in trust: those who 
trust in Him are safe even against the 
mightiest forces in the universe. 

How deeply must this miracle have 
influenced the Apostles themselves. 
They would see their Master on the 
cross. In their work of evangelization 
they would encounter opposition and 
persecution. In their spiritual conquest 
they would experience the inadequacy 


of human aid. They would be hated 
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and despised. In such dark moments of 
suffering and fear they would recall 


their experience on the lake and the 


deep impression of that hour: while 
Jesus was with them, they would be 


safe. Encouraged by the consciousness 
of His abiding presence, they would 


know anew that they could not fail. 
ASSURANCES FOR THE CHURCH 
The 
Christ’s calming of the elements illus- 
trate also the life of the Church. The 
Chureh is the bark of Peter, which 
carries souls across the stormy waters 


storm, the fragile bark, and 


of the world to the shores of Christ’s 
kingdom. The gusty winds and stormy 
waves represent the many hostile forces 
which wage war against the Church. 
Of itself, the bark would have been 
swallowed by the treacherous waves 
long since, but Jesus is in the bark. 
Storms and waves, no doubt, will toss 
and endanger the bark until the end of 
time; but there will be peace, onee the 
bark reaches heaven. 

The stormy lake of Gennesareth is 
also a picture of our own lives. Every 
life has its storms. Those storms, at 
times, will be so great that ruin will 
appear inevitable. The storms of our 
lives may take the form of sickness, 
poverty, temptation, interior desolation. 


The waves may dash over us. And 
often God seems to be far off, deaf to 
our cries and prayers for help. Our 
hearts may fear and tremble; cold 


doubts and sullen despair may take 
hold of us. 

In spite of storms and waves, how- 
Jesus is 
only sleeping to test our faith. If our 
life is upright, our faith strong, our love 
intense, Jesus will always be with us. 
Though the storm may lash us with the 


ever, we must not be afraid. 


greatest violence, we have nothing to 
fear, for Jesus is with us. 
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Concern for the Deaf 


By RT. REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., Ed.D. 


is THE UNITED States, the 
Roman Catholic Chureh has taken an 
active interest in the welfare of the deaf 
for more than one hundred years.” 
This is the opening sentence of the In- 
troduction to a thesis submitted by 
Mary I. Stone, M.A., of the California 
School for the Deaf, Berkeley, Cali- 
formia, and Joseph P. Youngs, Jr., M-LA., 
The Kendall School, Washington, D.C., 
to the faculty of Gallaudet College, in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of Master of Arts, May 
1948. 
appearing in the original thesis have 


A number of charts and tables 


heen omitted because of lack of space. 
These charts may be obtained on an 
writing to The 
Librarian, Gallaudet College, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The extent of the work accomplished 


inter-library loan by 


by Catholie teachers in the early years 
There 


is a tendency among Catholie educators 


received very little recognition. 


of the deaf to earry on their work 
quietly and seek no publie recognition 
of it. 
of an assumption on the part of many 
that the work of the Catholic Chureh 
has been negligible in regard to the deaf. 


These teachers were not unaware 


Qur authors, Stone and Youngs, have 
proved that this blanket assumption is 
untrue and they have devoted them- 
selves to presenting the historical de- 
velopment of the education of the deaf 
in the United States as carried on by the 
Catholie Chureh. Their study has nul- 
lified the assumption that the Catholic 
work in this field was negligible, and in 


their thesis they present a comprehen- 
sive survey of Catholie work for the 
deaf in the United States. They ac- 
knowledge as their chief sources of in- 








Pastor, Editor of The Catholie Educator, 
author of texts for schools, forme rly Superin- 
tendent of Schools in the Pittsburgh diocese, 
Vsgr. Campbell is Vice-President General of 
NCEA. With this issue Msgr. Campbell 
closes his desk after thirty-three years as 
Editor of HPR’s education department. 





formation the library facilities at The 
Catholic University of America, the 
Volta Bureau, the Library of Congress, 
and Gallaudet College, all in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The American Annals of the 
Deaf furnished much useful data. 
Other valuable data came from the 
Proceedings of the National Catholic 
Nor did the 
authors ignore school publications and 
publications for the adult Catholic deaf. 


Edueational Association. 


They set themselves to treat particu- 
larly three phases of Catholic action for 
the deaf: the European background of 
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the work, Catholie schools for the deaf 
in America, and Catholie action for the 
adult deaf. 


EARLY EFFORTS 
TO EDUCATE THE DEAF 


Very early in the history of work for 
the deaf the name of St. Augustine ap- 
pears. Certain assertions of this great 
saint were wrongly interpreted and. it 
required much research to prove that St. 
Augustine recognized the innate intelli- 
gence of the deaf and found that they 
were able to communicate through a 
language of signs. His findings and 
those of other philosophers, theologians, 
and edueators paved the way for the 
development of the education of the 
deaf. Early Chureh records reveal that 
the Chureh accomplished much in pro- 
viding for the welfare of the deaf. Some 
of the results of their studies were 
deemed — miraculous. These early 
scholars sought not to prove their work 
miraculous, and little by little the find- 
ings of Jerome Cardan, Ramires de 
Carrion, Babien, Ernaud, Deschamps, 
and Panduro, a Spanish Jesuit, brought 
about the emancipation of the deaf and 
paved the way for their gradual emer- 
gence into a normal life. The Venerable 
Bede records the work of St. John of 
Beverley (+721). 

The recorded history of the art of 
educating the deaf begins with Pedro 
Ponce de Leon, a Spanish Benedictine of 
the sixteenth century, who had great 
success in teaching several deaf pupils 
“to speak, read, write, and to keep 
accounts.”’ Ponce de Leon is commonly 
referred to by historians as the first deaf 
educator. His technique was a notable 
contribution to the field. In the late 
years of the sixteenth century Juan 
Pablo Bonet produced perhaps the first 
written work on the education of the 
deaf. He also was a Spanish Benedic- 
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tine. A work of his, published in 1620, 
contained several interesting pedagogi- 
cal techniques whieh he developed or 
expanded. “Bonet followed Ponce,” 
writes Arnold, “in beginning the educa- 
tion of his pupils by teaching them to 
write and to distinguish the letters of 
the alphabet which he reduced to 
their phonetie values.” Bonet helped 
his pupils to distinguish the parts of 
speech and he recommended reading as 
an important instrument in _ their 
progress. 

St. Francis de Sales, in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, did some 
notable work in the field, work which 
led him to communicating successfully 
by means of a language of signs. His 
great interest in the deaf moved Pope 
Pius IX to select St. Francis de Sales as 
the patron of all the deaf and the hard 
of hearing. In the later seventeenth 
century P. Francisco Lana Terzi, san 
Italian Jesuit and a scientist of note, 
included a treatise on the deaf among 
his writings. He is perhaps the first to 
make use of lip reading. Lana _be- 
lieved the deaf were capable of learning 
considerably more than some earlier 
educators had assumed. 

Charles-Michel Abbé de l’Epee 
(1712-1789) began a new era in the 
field of deaf education, and his findings 
rank him as one of the most important 
personalities in the early history of the 
field. He deserves the distinetion of 
establishing the first free school for the 
deaf. Prior to his time, only rich deaf 
children were able to receive training. 
Abbé de |’Epee never allowed poverty 
to handicap his pupil. Dr. Best says of 
him that he deserves “the highest rever- 
ence of all the initial workers of the deaf 
in Europe, being the founder of the first 
regular school, and receiving nearly 
equal distinction for his impression on 
arly methods of instruction—this be- 
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ing especially true in respect to America, 
where his influence in the introduction 
of the sign language has been greater 
than any other man’s; he was in great 
measure responsible for the system that 


came into use here.””! 


EUROPEAN INFLUENCE 
ON U. S. EDUCATION 


We must pass lightly over the later 
snd better known experts in this field. 
Abbé Sieard (1742-1822) 
Abbé de l’Epee as head of the school for 


followed 


He had received his 
training under de l’Epee. To Sicard 
belongs most of the eredit for the de- 


the deaf in Paris. 


velopment of the education of the deaf 
in the United States. Through his in- 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
brought over to the United States the 
language of signs and the manual alpha- 
bet for use in his school at Hartford, 
1817. Gallaudet took with him Laurent 
Clere, one of Sicard’s most prominent 


fluence 


Clere assisted in the es- 
tablishment of Gallaudet’s school at 
Hartford. Thus the fruits of the work 
of de l’Epee and Sieard were introduced 


deaf pupils. 


to the schools for the deaf in the United 
States. 


bered for his achievements in the school 


Sieard should also be remem- 
of Paris. There he amplified and re- 
vised the language of signs and pub- 
lished his work 
dictionary of 


in the Théorie des 
Signes, a words and 
methodical signs. 

The contributions of these men, from 
St. John of Beverley to the Abbé 
Sicard, were very important in the ulti- 
mate development of what we now call 
modern education of the deaf. “It is 
write Stone and 
Youngs, “that the influence of the Cath- 


safe to conclude,” 


olics in Kurope on the Catholie eduea- 


‘Deafness and the Deaf in the United 
States, by Harry Best (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York; 1943). 





tion of the deaf in the United States lies 
mainly in the eleven hundred year 
period between St. John of Beverley and 
the Abbé Sieard and the cumulative ex- 
perience of all the great men of the 
Church who labored for the cause of the 
deaf in the years between them.” 


BELGIAN METHOD 


The next important contribution of 

Catholie scholars in this field came in 
1922 with the development in Ameri- 
can Catholie schools of the Belgian 
Method. There is a wide difference of 
opinion on the relative merits of the 
respective methods. Teachers of the 
deaf ask themselves, should we use the 
oral system, the language of signs and 
the manual alphabet, or possibly the 
combined method? In Catholie schools 
for the deaf in the United States there 
is greater emphasis on the oral system. 
This method has gained in stature and, 
as a result, the influence of the Euro- 
pean Catholies on the methods used in 
Catholic schools for the deaf in the 
United States is slight. With the ad- 
vent of the Belgian Method and its 
variations this method has been ac- 
cepted in some of the American schools 
for the deaf. “The outstanding fea- 
tures, the key words in the whole sys- 
tem,” writes Sister Rose Gertrude Kirk, 
“are ‘globalization’ and ‘interest.’ 
The Belgian Method differs from the 
other methods in that the children are 
taught globally, as a unit, not by ele- 
ments.” 

Our authors have this to say about 
the technique of instruction. Accord- 
ing to this method, instruction uses 
centers of interest such as the needs of 
the ehild—food, clothing, shelter, and 
the like. The global method permits the 
use of all words that are necessary for 
language building. Sister Rose Ger- 
trude summarizes the advantages of 
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this method by showing that its use 
should result in more fluent language 
and a greater desire to learn to talk on 
the part of the deaf child. It advocates 
the use of syllable drills, tongue gym- 
nasties, and the teaching of individual 
elements for correctional work. It 
stresses the use of a mirror for speech 
training so that the child may see how 
well or how poorly he is imitating the 
teacher. The great aim is speech de- 
velopment in the pupil, but, to achieve 
this goal, all classroom activity should 
take a secondary role. 

Stone and Youngs discovered that the 
principles of the Belgian Method have 
been adopted by three Catholie schools 
for the deaf in the United States. Sev- 
eral other schools have adopted it in 
part or with variations. 

We will not carry the changing trends 
in the matter of teaching the deaf any 
further. A full discussion of them is 
not within our province. 


ELEVEN GREAT SCHOOLS 


It remains for us to say a word 
about the eleven schools that were es- 
tablished between the years 1837 and 
1915. These eleven schools have re- 
tained their identity; Stone and Youngs 
write up their story in the course of their 
thesis. The first Catholie school for the 
deaf in the United States is St. Joseph’s 
School for the Deaf in St. Louis. This 
school was established in 1837 by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet who 
were invited to come to this country by 
Bishop Rosati of St. Louis for the ex- 
press purpose of taking up the education 
of the deaf. They had prepared them- 
selves for this work in France. The 
progress of their school in America is 
marked by many trials and tribulations, 
and it is marvelous that the Sisters were 
able to continue the school in spite of 
the many obstacles they encountered. 
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St. Joseph’s Institute for the Deaf, in 
1948, operated for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the mental, physical, and moral 
development of deaf children and those 
children with speech defects. 

St. Mary’s School for the Deaf in 
Buffalo, New York, is the second per- 
manent school for the deaf in the United 
States. Its establishment dates back to 
1836, but the school opened officially in 
1859. 
Buffalo, was a prime mover in the es- 
tablishment of this institution. During 
the school year 1947-48 the enrollment 
at St. Mary’s was two hundred pupils, 


Bishop Timon, first Bishop of 


thus making it the largest Catholic 
school for the deaf in the United States 
at that time. 

St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf in 
New York City first opened its doors in 
1869. later the State 
Legislature of New York passed a bill 
whereby state pupils could be admitted 
Thus St. Joseph’s be- 


Some years 


to St. Joseph’s. 
came the second Catholie school for the 
deaf in the United States to operate as 
In 1948, almost ninety 
years since its establishment, it was the 


a state school. 


third largest Catholic school for the 
deaf in the United States. 

St. John’s School for the Deaf in St. 
Francis, Wisconsin, Was opened in 1876. 
This school had a checkered career. 
After a series of difficulties the sehool 
was forced to close temporarily. In 
1907 a fire completely destroyed the 
school and all evidence of its existence. 
It is safe to assume that St. John’s 
School for the Deaf in Milwaukee is a 
lineal descendant of the sehool in St. 
Francis, Wisconsin. 

The Ephpheta School for the Deaf, 
Chicago, dates from 1884. The 
phpheta School did noble work at the 
North Crawford Avenue location. We 
are told that its place is now taken by 
the following Chieago schools: Holy 
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Trinity Day School; St. Gregory’s 
Day School; St. Francis De Paula Day 
School; St. Mel-Holy Ghost Day 
School. The Chicago administrators of 
these four day schools are confident that 
such a group of day schools gives better 
service to the deaf than a single school 
could in a large metropolitan area. 

St. Joseph Hall (Chinchuba Institute 
for the Deaf), Marrero, Louisiana, was 
established in 1890. In 1913 the school 
changed its name to School for the Deaf 
in Chinehuba. It ran through a series 
of vicissitudes, including a serious fire 
in 1934. In the spring of 1940, a new 
building was completed in Marrero and 
the name changed to St. Joseph Hall. 
Since the original establishment the 
school has never wavered from its pri- 
mary purpose of imparting religious 
knowledge to the Catholic deaf children 
of Louisiana, 

The Boston School for the Deaf dates 
from 1899. Operated by the Sisters of 
St. Joseph, the school has been loeated, 
since 1904, at North Main Street, Ran- 
dolph, Massachusetts. It funetions un- 
der an arrangement similar to the one 
in operation at the two Catholic schools 
for the deaf in New York State. Al- 
though it is privately owned, it accepts 
tuition pupils in addition to the pupils 
who are residents of the State of Massa- 
chusetts and therefore entitled to free 
education. We note that in 1948 the 
Boston School was under the direetor- 
ship of its Superintendent, the Most 
Reverend Riehard J. Cushing, Areh- 
bishop of Boston. This school occupies 
wu place of high esteem among the 
schools for the deaf in the United States. 

St. Gabriel's School in Puerto Rico is 
the only Catholic school for the deaf in 
the territorial possessions of the United 
States. It owes its foundation in 1902 
to the Missionary Helpers of the Sacred 


Heart. St. Gabriel’s is a private, ae- 


credited residential school under the 
supervision of the Department of Edu- 
cation. An appropriation is received 
from the Insular Government. The aim 
of St. Gabriel’s is to train its pupils of 
today to be the future, well-adjusted, 
self-supporting adults of tomorrow. 

De Paul Institute, established in 
Pittsburgh in 1907, moved in 1911 to its 
permanent location where in 1948 it 
occupied eight acres of ground and eight 
buildings. In view of the fact that we 
purpose at a later date to write an 
article on De Paul Institute, Pittsburgh, 
we shall limit ourselves here to a para- 
graph or two of a short essay on De 
Paul prepared for use by Stone and 
Youngs when these students were work- 
ing on their present thesis, Catholic 
Education of the Deaf in the United 
States, 1837-1948. “The purpose of De 
Paul Institute is to provide special edu- 
cation for handicapped children; in par- 
ticular, to eare for and train deaf child- 
ren, to teach them to speak, and to 
provide a full academic training for 
them. Also, the teachers of the school 
aim to retain and improve the speech of 
those children who lost their hearing 
after having had an opportunity to ac- 
quire good speech. Finally, it aims to 
correct defective speech among hearing 
children of the community. . 

“A distinct feature of De Paul’s is its 
clinie which offers service to the chil- 
dren of the community. In 1947, over 
cleven hundred eases were given clinical 
treatment and (were) extended such 
services as hearing testing, advisement 
for treatment for emotionally disturbed 
children, advisement for correctional 
measures for stammerers, direction of 
mentally retarded children to the proper 
schools, and the coaching of backward 
children.” 

The Archbishop Ryan Memorial In- 
stitute, founded in Philadelphia in 1912, 
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is the second Catholic school for the 
deaf in the state of Pennsylvania. The 
course of instruction in the Institute be- 
gins with the preschool classes and ex- 
tends through the eighth grade. The 
oral method is _ strictly followed 
throughout the training of the child. In 
addition, several of the pupils are 
equipped with hearing aids. A radioear 
is used for the training of residual hear- 
ing. None of the standard language 
systems of instruction is employed at 
the school, but the teaching Sisters use 
what is sometimes known as the natural 
method for developing language. The 
Institute recognizes that the deaf child 
has no philosophy or principles of mo- 
rality and that the child’s education in 
this direction must be guided. 

The last school recorded by Stone 
and Youngs is St. Rita School for the 
Deaf in Cincinnati, established in 1915. 
It must be noted that Arehbishop 
Moeller authorized the St. Rita School 
shortly after the Notre Dame Deaf 
Mute School went out of existence. A 
new and modern building was thrown 
into use in 1924 and the school had in 
1948 accommodations for one hundred 
twenty pupils. St. Rita School empha- 
sized the oral method of instruction, but 
employs when needed the combined sys- 
tem of instruction. Speech training is 
given to all pupils, and acoustic training 
is offered to those pupils whose residual 
hearing shows promise of benefiting 
from it. A combination of the Belgian 
and Fitzgerald Key system of teaching 
language is employed in the school. St. 
Rita’s high school department is ac- 
credited by the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Stone and Youngs summarize their 
findings. We present the findings that 
seem to us to be of greatest value and 
interest to the Catholie public. The 
eleven Catholic schools enumerated by 
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Stone and Youngs had, in 1948, 1,338 
pupils enrolled. The thirteen schools 
listed in the 1961 National Catholic 
Almanac have a total of 1,700 pupils. 
The schools in 1948 had 243 teachers or 
teacher. Of 
teachers, 180 belong to seven religious 


3.9 pupils per these 
orders, but we have no comparative sta- 
tistics for 1961. The eleven schools of 
1948 are located in eight states and in 
Puerto Rico. All of these states are 
east of St. Louis and only one is located 
in the south. 

The oral and acoustic methods of in- 
struction are used in eight of these 
schools. The other three employ the 
combined and the acoustic methods. 
The Fitzgerald Key is the most widely 
used system of language development, 
five of the schools employing this 
method. Three schools use the Belgian 
Method in the beginning and elemen- 
tary classes. The other schools employ 
the natural or their own method in 
teaching language. 

The most serious problems in 1948 
and in 1961 are the problem of finances 
and the problem of securing trained 
teachers. School officials continue to do 
their best to find a solution to these two 
It is noted that three Cath- 
olic schools for the deaf receive financial 


problems. 


assistance from the states in which they 
are located, and come under the proper 
state department of education. Puerto 
Rico receives partial assistance from the 
All of the other Catholic 
schools depend upon Chureh donations, 


government. 


contributions, tuition, and charitable 
agencies for their revenue. In general, 
the situation of the Catholie schools for 
the deaf indicates that these schools are 
keeping abreast of the other, public and 
private, schools for the deaf and that 
the problems of all groups are similar in 
nature. 

We need to expand our Catholic 











COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


facilities for the deaf. The Catholic 
public must be stirred to generosity and 


permanent interest in the work. 


Finally, Catholic young men and 


women should be encouraged to take up 


deaf teaching as a lifework. 


Communications from Our Readers 


(Continued from page 220) 


often give the frightening impression of 
“iabbing” at a person’s throat. These 
careless servers will miss catching a 
host that sometimes unfortunately falls. 
To insure the priest’s peace of mind, 
and also his safety, he might tell the 
server before leaving the sacristry: 
“After communion, carry the paten to 
the altar, leave it there, and bring the 
wine and water.” With our accustomed 
tone of priestly solicitude, of course. 
FERDINAND J. Warp, C.M. 

De Paul University 


Chicago, Illinois 


Generous Offer 
lpITOR: 

The English edition of a booklet of 
thirty meditations for priests entitled 
“Sitio,” by the internationally noted 
Salesian author, Rev. Giuseppe Tom- 
aselli—highly commended by the hier- 
archy of various nations—has been re- 
corded for the blind by “Reeording for 
the Blind, Ine.,” 121 KE. 58th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. 

“Reeording for the Blind, Ine.” is a 
non-profit organization — established 
under a grant from the Fund for Adult 
Mdueation, and provides a free eduea- 
tional service to blind persons through- 
out the United States. 


Readers acquainted with blind the- 
ological students, priests, and religious 
(men and women) would render them 
an act of charity by conveying this in- 
formation to them. 

XAPHAEL M. Huser, O.F.M. Conv. 
Rensselaer, New York 


Free to Schools and Churches 


EpITOR: 

If the advertising department may 
break into print, I think our readers 
would like to know that they make 
secure, free in any quantity for their 
schools and parishes, copies of the testi- 
mony of Dr. Frederick Sehwarz on “The 
Communist Mind” before the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 


given 
tivities. These free reprints of a mag- 
nificent document are made available 
through the courtesy—and patriotism— 
of the Allen-Bradley Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Readers interested 
simplv drop a ecard to 


Advertising Dept. 
Homiletie and Pastoral Review 
53 Park Place 
New York 7, New York 
Joun Murreuy 
New York, N.Y. 
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School bus insurance has reached a degree of high 

importance in recent years with state requirements for coverage 
increasing and courts holding traditionally immune private 
religious institutions and public schools liable for 

injuries and property damage incurred by school buses. 

A recent survey of state requirements by the Department 

of Health, Education and Welfare on laws governing school 

bus insurance forms the basis for a timely and thought-provoking 
discussion of the various types of insurance needed for complete 
coverage of the school bus in school operation. This article 
appears in the November/December issue of CATHOLIC 
BUILDING and MAINTENANCE along with other informative 
articles on Temperature Control, Vending Machines and a 
complete report of Catholic construction in 1961. 


read 
Catholic Building and Maintenance 
a 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. publication 
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By VERY REV. MARION L. GIBBONS, C.M., J.C.D. 


Rector of St. Mary’s Seminary im 
Houston, Texas, Father Gibbons is a 
member of the Diocesan Tribunal, Dioc- 
esan Director of Vocations and vice- 
provincial consultor, and a frequent con- 
tributor to Catholic publications. 














On Recommending 
Student for Seminary 


(Juestion: What should be the con- 
tent of a satisfactory letter of recom- 
mendation by a pastor in favor of a 
prospective seminarian? 

PASTOR 


Answer: It is of prime importance 
that the pastor should write from per- 
knowledge of the prospective 
seminarian. If this is not had, he 
should make prudent inquiry of those 
who do know the young man personally, 


sonal 


and so report his findings. Such gen- 
eralizations as “He is a good boy,” 
“He has been an altar boy,” “He comes 
from a good Catholie family,” tell the 
seminary authorities next to nothing. 
In general, the letter should certify 
us to the acceptable quality of the pros- 
pect’s intention and as to his suitability. 
The right intention consists in the de- 
sire to give glory to God and to save 
one’s own soul. Unworthy motives, as 
indicated by the 8S. Cong. of Sae. 
(Bousearen, Digest, 1V-306f) would be 
flight from poverty; 
avoidance of a life of exacting labor; 


such as these: 


undue persuasion and influence by par- 
ents, pastor, friends, spiritual advisors. 
On the score of suitability, in the 


recommendation of the pastor or other 
priest making it, judgment should be 
expressed of the aspirant’s suitability 
for seminary life and subsequent ordi- 
nation, at least in so far as can be deter- 
mined at the time of the application, 
and that from observation, not weight- 
less hearsay. Honesty, and not senti- 
mentality, on the part of the one recom- 
mending is definitely in order. The 
question of suitability, in general, ex- 
tends to: 1) physical and emotional 
fitness; 2) intellectual ability ; 3) moral 
qualifications of the candidate. 


Simony Here? 


Question: Would a priest be guilty 
of simony who would refuse to accept 
Mass intentions when the stipend of- 
fered was less than that established by 
diocesan statute? 

QUAERENTES 

Answer: Most probably the case 
contemplated is that of a priest who 
has an excess of “two-dollar stipends” 
and advises that he does not accept 
“one-dollar stipends.” If we take into 
consideration the definitions of simony 
as given in canon 727, and the provision 
of canon 730, the conclusion must be 
that the priest would not be guilty of 
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simony, divine or ecclesiastical, and 
therefore would not be subject to ec- 
clesiastical censure of canon 2392,1 

There can be no question but that the 
priest has no obligation in justice to 
accept any particular manual stipend. 
He does have a just title to the stipend 
provided for in the diocesan schedule 
(c. 730). There is no reason why he 
may not accept a stipend greater in 
amount than that provided for in the 
diocesan schedule where the excess is 
a gratutity or he has an extrinsic title. 
Whatever may be said against his 
policy, surely it would not constitute 
simony. 

It might be observed that such a 
priest should certainly be mindful of 
his fellow priests on the missions or 
those who may be situated in less favor- 
able circumstances who might well be 
most happy to receive the rejected of- 
ferings! There are many such, and the 
more fortunate priest should make in- 
quiry so as to have a ready and most 
grateful reeipient. 

Even though not guilty of simony 
and, therefore, free from ecclesiastical 
censure, the conduct of such a priest is 
not wholly free from possible ecclesi- 
astieal corrective measures. The pro- 
mulgated schedule may not be lightly 
ignored, and, being of ecclesiastical law, 
his action, depending on intention and 
circumstances, might be reduced to 
disobedience against the law. Corree- 
tive measures might be instituted by 
his ordinary. 

The priest has the right to proper 
maintenance. The stipend is not 
merely an alms in the sense that the 
priest simply accepts what is offered to 
him, for he does have a right to support 
just as any man who works for another 
is entitled to his pay. Abuse must be 
avoided—and all the more so since any 
abuse on the part of the priest does 
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harm to the Faith. It is for this reason 
that stole fees, Mass stipends, and 
other offerings are required to be well 
defined, so that the priest may know 
What he ean demand, and may have no 


excuse for greed. 


Before Whose Pastor? 


(Question: Is the proper pastor of the 
Catholie bride justified in showing him- 
self unwilling that her matrimonial con- 
sent be expressed before the proper 
pastor of the groom? 

In Dvsio 


Answer: It would be well for the 
pastor of the bride to consider well the 
nature of the “right” he elaims before 
voicing objections too strenuously. 
Where different rites are not involved, 
the wording of canon 1097, $2 is signifi- 
cant in that it provides for a desired 
rule to be observed: “In quolibet casu 
pro regula habeatur ut matrimoniwm 
celebretur 

Where 


different rites are involved, it is made 


coram parocho 


? 


Sponsde 


(Emphasis added). 


mandatory that the groom’s pastor re- 
ecive preference: matrimonium 
autem catholicorum mixti ritus (nisi 
aliud particulart ture cautum sit)" in 
ritu viri et coram eiusdem parocho sunt 
celebranda.’? There is a vast difference 
in these provisions, for, in the first 
case, even convenience and utility have 
been considered as sufficient reasons to 
justify departure from the stated rule. 
It would be hard to conelude that the 
pastor of the bride would suffer an in- 
justice in view of that possible basis 
for seleeting someone with a practically 
equal right! 

This is not to say that the rejected 


' Nist clause abrogated. Cf. A.A.S. 45-321; 
Oriental Code Com., 3 May 1953; Bouscaren, 
Digest, 1V-p. 17. 

* Ibidem. 
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pastor has no grounds for complaint 
where he may have been inconvenienced 
in the matter of pre-nuptial investi- 
gation, instructions, ete. Certainly his 
efforts should not go unrecognized, un- 
rewarded, but still he should be more 
mindful of the common good and rather 
look to his more fortunate confrere to 
efforts 


give that recognition to his 


rather than possibly alienate good will. 


Whose Stole Fee? 


Question: When it has been deter- 
mined post factum that a marriage 
between two Catholics has been wit- 
nessed validly, but illicitly, i.e., without 
requisite permission of proper pastor, 
to whom does the stole fee belong? 

LEcTOR 


Answer: Canon 1097,$3 makes pro- 


vision for this ease. “If the permission 
of the proper pastor of either of the 
parties was required by law and was 
not obtained, the offering received by 
the officiating priest, even if he be the 
pastor of the place or have delegation 
from him, must be sent to the proper 
pastor.” 

With that answer proposed, almost 
automatically comes the next question: 
“Which proper pastor?” While the 
Code provides for the sending of the 
offering to the “proper pastor,” it does 
not provide for a possible division of 
the offering where there may be several 
proper pastors. Woywod-Smith wisely 
observe that “Nothing but a general 
ruling of the Holy See can cover all the 
cases arising under this head.’* 

While there may be diocesan legis- 
lation giving interpretation as to the 
recipients of the division, it is open to 
question whether the ordinary has a 
right to lay down such norms, for in 


*A Practical Commentary on the Code of 
Canon Law (Joseph F. 
York, 1958). 
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doing so he would be supplying for 
what is wanting in the Code and that 
by way of interpreting a rule estab- 
lished in the Code. If the respective 
pastors are of his own diocese, it might 
be contended that the ordinary was but 
settling a conflict among his own sub- 
jects. But he would not be on the same 
solid ground if one of the proper pastors 
happened not to be his subject. 

The officiating priest clearly does not 
have a right in justice to the offering. 
Apparently the only penalty laid down 
for illicitly witnessing the marriage is 
This 


does not inelude offerings given intuitu 


that of surrendering the stole fee. 
personae on the occasion. By the 
norm of canon 2221 the local ordinary 
could surely impose penalities com- 
mensurate with the offense. 


Extreme Unction: 
the Reluctant Recipient 


Question: What is your judgment 
of the quality of intention of a Catholic 
who insists that he not receive Ex- 
treme Unction until destitute of the use 
of reason and be in extremis? 

MIRANS 


My judgment would be 
that he has an habitual intention suf- 
ficient for valid and lieit reception at 
Such a person, 


Answer: 


least sub conditione. 
while he might well be laboring under 
a misconception of the nature of the 
sacrament, or obsessed with an irra- 
tional fear, does not seem to demon- 
strate such contumacy, or unwilling- 
ness, as would impede fruitful reception. 
Should the reluctant recipient desire 
to continue in a state of manifest sin 
until the “acceptable time,” it would 
certainly seem indicated that the con- 
ditional form be used and means taken 
to avoid scandal. 











| 
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On Secular Institutes 


SECULAR [NstiTuTES. By J. M. Perrin, 
O.P.; translated by Lancelot C. Shep- 
pard (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York, 1961), pp. xvii+123. Appen- 
dix: a translation of the Papal Doce- 
uments: Provida Mater Ecclesia and 
Primo Feliciter. 

The title of the original Freneh edi- 
tion of this work by the well-known au- 
thor Father Perrin, Consecration to 
Giod and Life in the World, is used as a 
subtitle of the present English edition, 
und gives a good description of the type 
of life led by a member of a Secular In- 
stitute: a full life of perfection and 
apostolate lived in the world. This way 
of life was approved by the Church as a 
new state of perfection on February 2, 
1947 by the Apostolie Constitution Pro- 
vida Mater Ecclesia. A year later, on 
March 12, 1948, Pope Pius XII gave a 
proof of his gracious benevolence to- 
ward Secular Institutes by issuing the 
Motu Proprio Primo Feliciter, in praise 
and confirmation of these Institutes. 

Father Perrin’s book will certainly 
attract attention for, even though the 
life of the Secular Institutes has been 
short, the number of their aceomplish- 
ments in the service of the Chureh 
is truly noteworthy. Secular Institutes 
have experienced a rapid growth under 
the motherly affection of the Church. 
The frequent attention given them by 
the secular as well as ecclesiastical press 
bears witness to this. 

Secular Institutes are “new” and 
present original juridieal features which 
might surprise those who, unaware of 


their existence, come to know about 
them from the “outside.” The very fact 
that the consecration of life that is lived 
by a member of a Secular Institute is a 
complete dedication—quoad  substan- 
tiam vere religiosa—may lead those 
people to confuse Secular Institutes with 
the religious forms of evangelical per- 
fection. The members of Secular In- 
stitutes are and remain secular—lay- 
men or priests—in the eyes of the 
Chureh and in the eyes of the world, 
with all the legal and practical conse- 
quences. 

Another misconception could come 
from a faulty understanding of the nat- 
ural spirit of discretion inherent to this 
vocation and a natural feature therefore 
of the Secular Institutes. The common 
life is not imposed on the members, nor 
is a habit worn, nor any badge or em- 
blem indicating consecration to God, 
for the very simple reason that this con- 
seeration is not public, but private, al- 
though recognized and approved by the 
Chureh. Whoever would advocate that 
Secular Institutes change their attitude 
in this respect, for fear that discretion 
might be taken as secrecy, would show 
a complete lack of understanding for the 
papal documents that sanction this way 
of life. Father Perrin’s book is a valu- 
able aid for avoiding such mistakes. 

Fourteen years after ecclesiastical ap- 
proval Secular Institutes are still justi- 
fiably regarded as something “new.” It 
is not surprising that a shortage of liter- 
ature exists in this specialized field since 
whatever is written and said has to be 
carefully weighed and studied to avoid 
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creating confusion in the souls of those 
who with a good intention approach this 
vocation. Father Perrin, because of his 
apostolic experience in the work with 
souls, has showed much prudence and 
spiritual depth in dealing with the sub- 
ject. His book comes, as he explains, 
“from an attentive meditation on the 
words of the Church and a loving effort 
to assimilate their thought.” His reflee- 
tions “are not the result of personal ex- 
perience, they are an effort to under- 
stand objectively the thought of the 
Church,” for the sake of those who, “un- 
accustomed to the style of Pontifical 
Documents, find it difficult to discover 
the spiritual wealth that they contain.” 

This book is a spiritual and theo- 
logical study of the two documents that 
Pius XII devoted to Secular Institutes. 
It is not a literal interpretation or a le- 
gal study of the problems involved in 
the application of the Lex perculiaris. 
For this, the author refers to the studies 
already in existence. For those who de- 
sire more information about the ecanon- 
ical aspect, I should like to add here a 
few titles to the rather limited bibli- 
ography of the book—a point which the 
editor could take into consideration in 
further editions of this work: Pius XII, 
Allocution of the First Roman Con- 
gress of the States of Perfection, AAS, 
January 10, 1951, pp. 26-36; Alvara del 
Portillo, The Present Position of Secu- 
lar Institutes in the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, 92, (July 1959), pp. 29-40; Sal- 
vador Canals, Secular Institutes and the 
State of Perfection (Scepter Press, Chi- 
cago, 1959). 

If I were to single out some parts of 
Father 
O.P., I might recommend the chapter 
“Apostolic 


Secular Institutes by Perrin 


Purpose,” an enlightened 
meditation on the spirit of a modern 
apostle in the world, and “Advice to 
Priests 


”) 


wherein the author speaks of 
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the services that priests can render to 
Secular Institutes and the help they can 
reeeive from them. 

As the Secular 
number, there will be a renewal of the 


Institutes grow in 


spiritual life in the heart of society; 
Christian solutions will be applied to 
the problems of private, public, and in- 
international life; and a flourishing of 
vocations to the priesthood and religious 
life will follow naturally. 

Ianatius R. Secarra, Ph.D., J.C.D. 


Some Recent Theology 

in France Surveyed 

Tue Voices or France. A Survey of 
Contemporary Theology in France. 
By James M. Connolly (The Mae- 
millan Company, New York, 1961), 
pp. xvi + 231. $5.50. 
For centuries French theologians have 

influence and 

world. 


considerable 
Christian 


enjoyed 
leadership in_ the 
Franee was a center of theological re- 
Vivals in the thirteenth century; she 
is that also today. Until the appear- 
ance of Father Connolly’s study, how- 
ever, information on the goals, aeheve- 
criticisms of the leading 
readily 


ments and 
French 
available in English to the non-special- 


theologians Was not 


ist. Unfortunately, according to Father 
achievements of 
France 


Connolly, the great 
many eminent theologians of 
have been hastily dismissed in America 
in the condemnation of the excesses of 
some Frenchmen (p. xii). It would 
have been helpful at this juneture had 
Father Connolly specified which “econ- 
servative” theologians seriously ques- 
tioned the orthodoxy and obedience of 
a great many contemporary theologians 
in Franee. As it stands, Father Con- 
nolly seems to imply that a goodly num- 
ber of American theologians, popularly 
referred to as “conservative,” are in- 
telleetually obtuse and quite unchari- 
table. 
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In any ease the author of The Voices 
of France has set out to disentangle the 
good and the bad, the achievements 
and the failures of contemporary French 
theologians. While avoiding definitive 
judgments on the various polemics 
whose history he records, Father Con- 
nolly has attempted to show that the 
great majority of contemporary French 
theologians have not found the Church 
a block of progress, but rather a guide, 
supporter, and the focal point of all 
Catholic thought. 

A twenty-nine page oversimplified 
sketch of the principal influences, re- 
mote and proximate, that have shaped 
the contemporary theological milieu in 
France precedes what the author calls 













“THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
has announced a change in the im- 
migration laws, the effect of which 
will be to bar all immigrants from 
Commonwealth nations who fail to 
show |) that a job awaits them in 
Britain, or 2) that they possess use- 
ful skills, or 3) that they are edu- 
cated. Well, if the migrants can't get 
into England, they 
can always try 
Newburgh—eh, 
Rocky?” 
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the most distinguishing feature of the 
French theological revival, namely, the 
return to the sources. Any effort to 
deepen the knowledge and understand- 
ing of the Word of God, in so far as it 
is significant for our era, must neces- 
sarily involve an ever widening compre- 
hension of the foundations of theology. 
Hence the pursuit of 
achievement in seriptural, patristic and 
liturgical investigations. Intimately re- 
lated to this renewed contact with the 


intense and 


sources of Christianity is a more acute 
the 
of theological progress itself and a re- 


awareness of historical character 
newed interest in the very concept of 


theology and of dogmatic progress. 
These and the applications of the find- 
ings of positive theology by more specu- 
lative theologians are discussed under 
the heading, “The Themes of the Theo- 
logians.” Particular attention is given 
the efforts of these theologians (Don- 
deyne, DeLubaec, Teilhard de Chardin, 
Danielou, Congar) to adapt traditional 
teaching to the exigencies of the modern 
mind and to incorporate within the the- 
ological synthesis the best in modern 
thought. The validity, and likewise 
some dangers of adaptation, are dis- 
cussed in the review of the “theology of 
history” and in the fourth chapter on 
moral theology. 

A fifth chapter deals with the rela- 
tions in recent years between French 
theologians and the Holy See through- 
out the controversies on Action Fran- 
caise, the nouvelle théologie, the worker 
priests, “progressive Catholicism,” situ- 
ete. In 
Father Connolly makes a rather lengthy 


ation ethies, his conelusion 
assessment of the achievements of the 
theologians he has discussed and of 
the defects in the Gallican tradition and 
temperament which are the cause of 
certain excesses. An appendix contains 


useful (but not exhaustive) bibliograph- 
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Dear Father: 


It’s a new world we live in. As our vision of the world is new, there must be some- 
thing new in our vision of the role that Catholicism plays in our world. In a very 
real way Africa, South America and Asia have come within our horizons quite sud- 
denly. 

During the past year, The Catholic World has published articles on the Congo, on 
censorship in South Africa, on the typical African attitude toward work. We pre- 
sented articles on Latin America by a young Catholic student-chaplain at a state 
university in Chile, by a young Venezuelan labor expert who had been in Russia and 
Red China, by an editor who escaped from Castro’s Cuba. We feel that you will not 
find the same breadth of coverage or the same interest in the whole ‘‘emerging’’ world 
of the 60s in any other Catholic periodical. 

Our articles are not staff-written nor do we limit ourselves to a stable of writers. 
Editorially, we are not committed to either the liberal or the conservative line. We 
have printed the views of Russell Kirk and William F. Buckley, Jr. as well as articles 
by authors of quite opposite convictions. 

In anticipation of the coming Ecumenical Council, we have had articles on Pastor 
Lackmann’s movement, on the new Archbishop of Canterbury, on the new Secre- 
tariat for Promoting Christian Unity and its preparations for the Council. And 
there have been ecumenical studies by Father Weigel, Father Schepers, Dom Bede 
Griffiths and others. 

Isn’t this the magazine your thinking parishioners need? At no risk to you, let us 
send you five copies for your rack each month. Our quantity discounts are generous 

and you pay ONLY for the copies you sell. You 
: might want, also, to take out a personal subscription for 
\\ ( ) Ke | ) yourself at $6 for one year. Write me at Paulist Press, 

. Room 530, 180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Die fh, Jer. 


Father John B. Sheerin, C.S.P., Editor 
The CATHOLIC WORLD 
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ical information for the reader of Eng- 
lish and French. An ampler biblio- 
graphical and more theological orienta- 
tion to the controversy over the nature 
and direction of the French theological 
revival can be found in Presenza della 
Teologia (Padua, 1954) by G. Elda- 
rov, O.F.M. Conv. 

Despite a number of errors in spell- 
ing, Father Connolly has written a serv- 
iceable handbook on certain aspects of 
contemporary theology in France. A 
better subtitle for his work might have 
been: “A Survey of Some Contempo- 
rary Theology in France,” because as a 
matter of fact he is principally discus- 
sing the theologians of the nouvelle 
théologie, their motives and achieve- 
ments, not all French theologians. 
A journalistic tendency to simplify and 
-ategorize information on theology and 
theologians in terms of, e.g., a liberal- 
conservative dichotomy, together with 
an emphasis on theologians concerned 


with questions of adaptation, openness, 


theological progress and witness in a 
pagan world, unbalances to a certain 
degree the picture of “the current theo- 
logical phenomenon as we find it” (p. 
215). As a result, the so-called “con- 
servative” theologians appear to be 
mere critics of abuses on the fringe of 
theological progress that has _ so 
strengthened the “intellectual substra- 
tum” (p. 214) of the Church. 

The reality is much more complex. 
It is not so much a question of this or 
that thesis, but the very nature of this 
intellectual substratum and the manner 
in which it is strengthened that caused 
the heated controversy over the 
nouvelle théologie. It is true that 
adaptation and progress are necessary 
in fulfilling the mission of the Church, 
but it is even more urgent that the tra- 
ditional, universal, eternal, transcend- 
ent character of the Word of God, com- 
ing from without history, be preserved. 
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The primary and principal object of 
theology will always remain God him- 
self; henee in the midst of progress 
toward the beatific vision, theology 
must maintain a fundamentally tran- 
scendent, immutable character like that 
of God himself. A very real and 
equally important 
theology and the “intellectual substra- 
tum” of the Church is made by those 


contribution to 


whose chief interest is this unchanging, 
though vital, tradition. 

The need for progress within the 
framework of the ecclesiastical Wagis- 
tertum as an authoritative, unchanging 
guarantee for the theological absolute 
is obscured by the facile, but mislead- 
ing dichotomy, “liberal-conservative.” 
The one substantial criticism which 
might be made of this work is the 
failure to guard sufficiently against 
basic misunderstandings of theology 
and against a certain relativism which 
an uncritical use of such labels ean 
generate. For the rest, the interested 
reader will find this work a handy 
source of much information that will 
be helpful in following the discussion of 
a number of current theological themes. 
This was, of course, Father Connolly's 
principal aim in writing. 

Peter DD. Fenner, O.F.M.Conv. 


Ends in Nature 


Gop AND WorLp OrperR. By Leo R. 
Ward, C.8.C. (Herder of St. Louis, 
St. Louis 2, Mo., 1961), pp. 216. 
$4.00. 

Father Ward’s books are always an 
intellectual challenge. Far from being 
walled off from daily events by heaps of 
books and erudite journals, this profes- 
sor is not afraid to move out through 
the market place. Thus his writings 
often speak more to the persons he has 
encountered than to the specific prob- 















































At long last in English: Niedermeyer’s classic! 


For every priest whose path crosses that of the mentally disturbed or 
physically ill; 

for seminary professors and for those whom they would prepare solidly 
in Pastoral Medicine and Pastoral Theology. 

for every doctor, lawyer, social worker, teacher, counsellor, nun, nurse 
who would have a thorough grounding in the Church’s position in 
medico-moral matters; 
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COMPENDIUM OF 
PASTORAL MEDICINE 


By Albert Niedermeyer, M.D., S.T.D. 


Translated by 


oppress po reg set ge creamer? 


Rev. Fulgence Buonanno, O.F.M., Ph.D 





i 


No important topic in the wide medico-moral field has escaped the scrutiny of Dr. 
Niedermeyer’s CompENDIUM OF PasTorRAL MeEpIcINE, and many topics which are 
rarely treated outside the specialized journals are here fully analyzed. 

The first section of the CompENpruM reviews the fundamentals and principles on 
which Pastoral Medicine is founded and shows man as a citizen of two worlds, each of 
which affects his nature. 

The second division covers the entire field of sex in all its ramifications. In this 
introductory analysis of man’s sexual life, not only sexual biology, physiology and 
psychology of sex are full treated, but also sexual pathology, hygiene and ethics, sex 
education and the sociology and metaphysics of sex. 

In his third section Dr. Niedermeyer turns to the specific problems affecting the 
married and unmarried: sterility; impotency; sperm examination; artificial insemina- 
tion; Ogino-Knaus rhythm theory; birth control and other forms of abusus matrimonii; 
masturbation; homosexuality; ete. 

Full treatment of moral problems related to obstetrics and gynecology is the burden 
of the fourth part of the CompENbIUuM: craniotomy; ectopic pregnancy; abortion; 
transplantation of gonads; operations for change of sex; ete. 

Of special value to the confessor are the chapters on mental life—normal and ab- 
normal—and acquaintance with the acknowledged expertness of Niedermeyer in this 
vital area will contribute vastly to successful dealing with the slightly or seriously 
mentally disturbed. 

Useful medical and psychological facts bearing on miraculous cures, ecstasy, stigmata, 
the spiritual state of the sick and dying, special problems of the priest and doctor in 
mission areas make up the topics of the final section of the CompENDIUM OF PasTOoRAL 
Mepicine. An extensive bibliography completes this work. 


The People behind the Book 


No man was better equipped to produce the original six-volume German work in 
Pastoral Medicine than the eminent physician-theologian from the University of Vienna, 
now deceased. The immediate and continuing acclaim accorded to Dr. Niedermeyer’s 
classic work was to lead inevitably to a demand for a compendium. With the publica- 
tion of the German edition of the CompENpIuM oF PastoraL MEpIcINE by Herder of 
Vienna there was next to follow the expressed hope in British and American professional 
journals that the work would be published in English. The firm of Joseph F. Wagner, 
Inc., was fortunate at this point in securing the collaboration of Father Fulgence Buon- 
anno, O.F.M., Ph.D., Professor of Pastoral Psychology in the Fifth-Year Theology Pro- 
gram for newly ordained priests at St. Anthony’s Shrine in Boston, Mass., and Professor 
of Medical Ethies at St. Klizabeth’s Hospital, Brighton, Mass. 

Price $7.95 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC... 53 Park Place, New York7,N. Y. 























lem he is directly treating. An inner 
ear must be kept alert to these subtle 
digressions if one is not to condemn 
some passages as irrelevant. 

This willingness to confront the 
myriad issues of the market place also 
infuses a sense of urgency into Father 
Ward’s writing. He tends at times to 
be overly selective. His documentation 
is often quite unsatisfactory for the 
reader interested in the important 
minutiae of scholarly reference and rec- 
ognition. 
untraditional and even a bit clumsy. 


At times his phraseology is 
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your school. 

The NACO Program has been ap- 
proved and commended by The 
National Catholic Education As- 
sociation and President Kennedy’s 
Council on Youth Fitness. 

It is the only program of its kind 
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But these limitations do not eclipse 
the genuine intelleetualism whieh Dr. 
Ward manifests. His sure grasp of 
common sense realities, his laconie de- 
fense of What seem at times to be gross 
assumptions, his penetrating exposition 
of basic positions and issues, all witness 
to his native talents, his scholarly in- 
dustry, and his wide personal encounter 
with the problems of our times. His 
latest book, God and World Order, ex- 
hibits each of the weaknesses and merits 
suggested. 

The volume is sub-titled, “A Study 
of Ends in Nature.” Its fifteen chap- 
ters revolve about the axis defined by 
two historie questions of western man: 
Does 
nature do so under the influence of 
Transcendent. Mind? 

Father Ward has found that the first 
question is almost always answered in 
Aristotle is dubbed 


Does nature tend toward ends? 


the affirmative. 
“Mr. Teleology” (p. 214); cosmie pur- 
pose is formulated with rigor both in 
St. Thomas and Spinoza; and the no- 
tion cannot be eliminated from the 
Hobbes, Darwin, Me- 


Dougall, and several others designated 


thoughts of 


as “a wing of twentieth-century biolo- 
gists” (p. 214). 

Whether or not the design of nature 
is due to the influence of Mind is not 
so clearly stated by western thinkers. 
Both Kant and Dewey balked. The 
metaphysical assumptions of the latter 
are touched upon, and the issues they 
raise are well presented (pp. 189f, 215). 
The chapter on Hume, who “erected 
143), 
might be cited as one of the better ex- 


here a tower of negation” (p. 


amples of the author’s expository and 
critical skill. 

From the point of view of the history 
of western culture and science, Chap- 
ter Nine, “Final Cause in the New 
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Mechanical Philosophy,” is quite valu- 
able. Dr. Ward echoes what Russel 
Blaine Nye has said on another level: 
that the thinkers who formulated our 
social and political principles in the 
carly National Period were indeed 
humanists, but they were not antago- 
nistic to transcendent religion. Rather, 
they depend upon it for their basie as- 
sumptions. 

It is the final portion of the book 
which suffers from the greatest over- 
sight. Dr. Ward apologizes for having 
to “draw the line short of the replies of 
men like Pierce, Whitehead and Kierke- 
gaard” (p. 7). But when one has read 
his exposition of Darwin, the paragraphs 
on Bergson, his analysis of the hormé 
of McDougall, and reads that the final 
chapter will discuss the problems at the 
“middle of the twentieth century” (p. 
202), he expects at any minute to see a 
reference to Pierre Teilhard. But even 
though MeDougall’s thought dramat- 
ically parallels some of Chardin, and a 
closer study of final cause in St. Thomas 
might have brought to light some of the 
assumptions of the late paleontologist, 
the reader will not even find his name 
mentioned. 

It is difficult to think that one as au 
currant as Father Ward is unaware of 
Teilhard. It is equally difficult to con- 
clude that the author may have judged 
himself ineapable of presenting and 
criticizing his ideas. And it is quite 
disheartening to surmise that certain 
reactions to the Phenomenon of Man 
might have oceasioned Father Ward 
(and others) to flinch away from a 
treatment of the issues recently 
broached. 

The final chapter, “A Continuing 
Problem,” presents some of the author’s 
finest thinking on the two insistent 
questions his book has discussed. Its 
title also suggests that Teilhard will be 
with us for a long time. 

JOHN WHITNEY EvANs 
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PATTERN FOR PEACE 


Catholic Statements on International 
Order 


Compiled and edited by Harry W. Flannery 


Harry W. Flannery has gathered together in 
this volume all of the important documents 
and official commentaries given by the 
popes in recent years dealing with inter- 
national relations. Pattern for Peace is 
particularly timely at this crucial period in 
world history. Soon. $5.75 


CONFESSION AND 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


by Andreas Snoeck, S.J. 
Translated by T. Zuydwijk, S.J. 


The sacrament of penance as seen from the 
point of view of pastoral theology. Es- 
pecially valuable is Father Snoeck’s chap- 
ter devoted to the treatment of the scrupu- 
lous person. $3.50 


HERDER’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE PSALMS 


Edited by Edmund Kalt 
Translated by Bernard Fritz, O.S.B. 


Part of a series of Scripture commentaries, 
enthusiastically received and highly praised 
in Europe, Herder’s Commentary on the 
Psalms now becomes available for the first 
time in English. The commentary ac- 
companying each Psalm explains the history 
and meaning of the text, and points out sig- 
nificant interrelationships among the Psalms 
as well as correlations to other parts of the 
Old and New Testaments. $6 


EUGENIUS IV, POPE OF 
CHRISTIAN UNION 
by Joseph Gill, S.J. 
Here is the opening volume in a new series, 
The Popes Through History, which will 
consist of biographies of popes who 
reigned in times of particular crisis for the 
Church. Here Father Gill presents a pop- 
ular biography of a great fourteenth cen- 
tury Roman pontiff. Soon. $3.75 
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Sixteenth Century Mystic 


Sr. Teresa or Avita. By John Beevers 
(Hanover House, Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Garden City, N.Y. 1961), 191 
pp. $3.75. 


August 24, 1962 will mark the fourth 
centenary of the foundation of the first 
monastery of the Discaleed Carmelite 
Nuns. At that time St. Teresa of Avila 
had no thought of founding the future 
Disealeed Carmelite Fathers. In fact, 
she had not yet met either Father An- 
tonio, the first Disealeed Friar, or St. 
John of the Cross, the second member 
of the new community. This latter she 
judged to be the more capable of the 
two for directing successfully the affairs 
of her reform movement. Father An- 
tonio was in his fifties when she met 
him, at which time she was not in the 
least sure of his vocation. However, 
Father Antonio proved especially faith- 
ful to the Carmelite ideals and he out- 
lived both St. Teresa and St. John. He 
came to St. John’s rescue when the 
mystic was being persecuted by a mis- 
understanding superior. 

When St. John died in 1591, there 
were eighty-one priories and convents of 
Disealeed Carmelites, and they had 
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spread abroad to Portugal, Italy, Africa, 
The Reform enjoys con- 
Its many dev- 


and Mexico. 
tinued success today. 
otees and friends will weleome this un- 
pretentious but comprehensively ana- 
lytical little volume on the life of their 
beloved St. Teresa. With all due respect 
for Auclair’s complete and compelling 
treatment of St. Teresa and Walsh’s 
classical volume, John Beevers’ book 
strikes this reviewer as the ideal one 
to put into the hands of the many read- 
ers who would not want to invest too 
many hours in the gratifying experi- 
ence of knowing and consequently lov- 
ing this great Saint. It will certainly 
lead to a better understanding of the 
life-work of Teresa: the reform of 
the Carmelite Order. 

The special contribution of Mr. Bee- 
vers is that he gives, in a pleasant way, 
a well-balanced view of the whole won- 
derful person of St. Teresa: the beauti- 
ful, rich young women of sixteenth-cen- 
tury Spain; the nun who became dis- 
satisfied with the half-hearted religious 
life of the convent she entered; the 
sympathetic but firm reformer and 
foundress of the Disealeed Carmelite 
Nuns, and later of the Friars; the great 
mystic who has written most sublime 
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treatises on the life of prayer; the saint 
who loved God completely and found 
Him through a life of dedication to her 
vocation, constant suffering, and prayer, 
yet ever remaining a gay, loving person 
who never relinquished any of her nat- 
ural gifts while aequiring the highest 
spiritual maturity. Indeed, this was 
a full life. 

The author is able to make this mys- 
tic a living person, not only by his 
choice of quotations from her books 
and letters, by the narration of incidents 
of her busy life, by an adept description 
of her outstanding personal traits, but 
also by making a news item of each 
foundation, each meeting with her 
friends of all ranks from Philip II of 
Spain to the cursing highwaymen who 
carried her over the rough roads of 
Spain. 

This author certainly has a deep ap- 
preciation of St. Teresa’s greatness and 
un obvious devotion to the way of 
Carmel. For this reason he sees clearly 
the importance of some of the lesser 
lights in Teresa’s story, such as Father 
Antonio, and especially Father Gracian, 
the protagonist for the contemplative- 
missionary interpretation of Teresa’s 
ideal for her reform. Mr. Beevers ob- 
viously prefers this view to the purely 
contemplative view of St. John of the 
Cross. 

In the ease of the Mother of Carmel’s 
reform, there was no need for the author 
to uncover any hitherto hidden virtues, 
or to clarify any misunderstandings as 
he did in Storm of Glory on St. Therese 
of Lisieux. In that work he succeeded 
excellently in giving one of the first 
new looks at the Little Flower. In 
writing Sf. Teresa of Avila, however, 
he simply and competently condenses 
2 marvelous story and gives a nice ap- 
preciation and summary of Carmel’s 
importanee. His whole treatment on 
Teresa’s mysticism is very well done. 


An indication of the author’s atten- 
tion to detail on this subject is given 
when he discusses the horarium of the 
Carmelite Nuns. All the older books 
on the subject, for instance, will give the 
hour 9:30 a.m. for Matins. Since the 
breviary changes have been made, the 
hour is now 9:00 a.m. The book is 
recommended to all priests who are 
bound to benefit spiritually and intel- 
lectually from this concise, but pene- 
trating, biography. 

JEREMIAH J. Smiru, O.F.M. Conv. 


Reviews in Briefer Scope 


THe MepievaL Mystics or ENGLAND. 
Kdited by Erie Colledge (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1961), pp. 
309. $4.95. 

Erie Colledge, Senior Lecturer in 
Knglish Literature at Liverpool Univer- 
sity, has brought together in this an- 
thology selections from seven of the 
most important spiritual writers of 
medieval England. Among the authors 
represented are the anonymous author 
of The Cloud of Unknowing, the Augus- 
tinian canon Walter Hilton, the an- 
choress Julian of Norwich, and the 
housewife, pilgrim, and mother of four- 
teen children, Margery Kempe. The 
teaching of these too little known Eng- 
lishmen and Englishwomen “whose god- 
liness,” despite the diversity of their 
temperaments and callings, is, in the 
words of the editor, “medieval Eng- 
land’s greatest glory” (p. 89), reflects 
that of traditional Christianity—the 
practice of humility, devotion to the hu- 
manity of Christ, great reverence for the 
Holy Name, and constant prayer that 
ean dispose the soul for God's free gift 
of infused contemplation. Colledge’s 
rather leigth introduction is learned, 
but labored. The translations and mod- 
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ernizations of the mystics themselves, 
however, are delightful. There are 
homely comparisons such as that of the 
author of The Book of Privy Counsel, 
who advises his readers: “Take our 
good and gracious God as He is, as 
quickly and simply as you would take 
a plaster, and apply it to your sick self 
as you are” (p. 161). There are some 
beautiful prayers and aspirations woven 
into the text, like that of St. Edmund 
Rich: “May our sweet Lord Jesus Christ 
grant us here to honour God, to love our 
neighbour and to humble ourselves, so 
that we may be honoured for our 
honour, loved for our love, and for our 
humility be exalted to that joy in 
heaven which has been prepared for us. 
Amen, through His sweet pity” (p. 140). 
There are also some descriptions of the 
higher states of mystical prayer, but 
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these are much fewer than the title of 
In all, this is 
an inspiring work which should prove 
of interest to historians for the light it 
throws upon an important aspect of 
mediwvval culture, to students of litera- 


the book might suggest. 


ture for the background these authors 
furnish for secular writers of the same 
era and later centuries, and to all those 
who are busily climbing what Hilton 
aptly calls “the seale of perfection.” 


IMAGES AND SYMBOLS: SrupiEs IN ReE- 
LIGIOUS SYMBOLISM. By Mircea 
Eliade; translated by Philip Mairet 
(Sheed & Ward, New York, 1961), pp. 
189. $3.50. 

Mircea Eliade, a Hungarian scholar 
who is now serving as Professor of the 
History of Religions at the University 
of Chicago, is of the opinion that “the 
historian of religions is in a better po- 
sition than anyone else to promote the 
knowledge of symbols, his documents 
being at once more comprehensive and 
more coherent than those at the disposal] 
of the psychologist or the literary eritic; 
they are drawn from the very sources 
of symbolical thinking” (pp. 20-21). 
In the first four chapters of this work 
the the 
“Centre,” of time and eternity, of knots, 
In the final chapter he 


he discusses symbolism of 
and of shells. 
traces the parallels to be found between 
the archetypal images of natural re- 
ligions and Christian symbolism, laying 
particular emphasis upon the use made 
of water in primitive cults and in 
Christian Baptism, and the significances 
attributed to the Cosmie Tree and to 
the Cross. Professor Eliade possesses 
a wealth of erudition, but it is not al- 
ways easy to follow the thread of his 
The style in general is too 
KMither 
the author or his translator seems to 


arguments. 
compressed for facile reading. 


have about reached the limit of nonsym- 
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holie expression, or to have gone a 
little beyond it, in the following: “The 
that Judaeo-Christianity 


alone received in a historical time which 


revelation 


is never repeated, and which issues in 
the making of an irreversible history, 
was already preserved by archaic hu- 
manity in mythie form” {p. 168). Sueh 
studies as these are useful for gaining 
insights into the mental operations of 
more primitive peoples; they could even 
lead to interesting probings in some of 
our own status symbols: the right to 


eat at lunch counters; a key to the 
company car; a name on the title page 


of a book. 


MobpeRN CHurIsTIAN Literature. By 
Gisbert Kranz; translated by J. R. 
Foster (Hawthorn Books, New York, 
1961: Twentieth Century [neyelo- 
pedia of Catholicism 119), pp. 176. 
$3.50. 

The original of this work is entitled 
Christliche Literatur der Neuzeit, which 
might have been better translated as 
Christian Literature in Modern Times. 
Be that as it may, the title would still 
be a bit misleading. Dr. Kranz has 
nothing at all to say about contempo- 
rary literature, but gives rather a brief 
deseription of the life and works of 
“Christian” authors who wrote between 
1517 and 1917. Thirteen of the forty- 
one individuals whom he discusses were 
Most of the 
sketches are quite brief, but they can 


either priests or bishops. 


serve as an interesting and enlightening 
introduction to a good many authors 
hardly known on this side of the At- 


lantie. The Englishmen ineluded in the 
work are St. Thomas More, Donne, 
Crashaw, Milton, Bunyan, Gerard 


Manley Hopkins, Franeis Thompson, 


and Cardinal Newman. Though one 
would hardly expeet to find Increase or 


Cotton Mather among these goodly au- 








CATHOLIC ACTION 
AND THE LAITY 


by Arthur Alonso, O.P. 


Since the days of Pope Pius X new and 
increasing demands are being made upon 
the Catholic laity to dedicate themselves 
more fully to the apostolate of the Church. 
The present volume is a much-needed ex- 
planation of the exact role of the layman 
in the apostolate. $4.50 


SPIRITUALITY OF 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 





VOLUME | 
by Paul-Marie of the Cross, O.C.D. 


A book on Old Testament Scripture which 
is a gratifying departure from the his- 
torical and critical approach. Here the 
Old Testament is presented in all its 
spiritual significance for Christian living. 
A book that is rewarding in its insights into 
the Old Law and inspiring in its applica- 
tions to the modern Christian life. $4.25 


LIVING THE 
LORD’S PRAYER 


by Eugene Vandeur, O.S.B. 


Written as a devotional commentary on 
the perfect prayer of Christ, Living the 
Lord’s Prayer is an invitation to all men 
to achieve the heights of perfection by 
abandoning themselves to the will of God. 
From the first word he reads the reader 
will be caught up in the grandeur of Father 
$3.75 


Vandeur's vision of perfection. 


At your bookstore 


Herder of St. Louis 
17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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thors, still the failure to list a single 
American from either hemisphere (espe- 
cially in a book to be sold in this ecoun- 
try) betrays a bit of continental ig- 
norance or prejudice. Without exces- 
sive chauvinism I think it could be said 
that Irving, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
and even Crawford could take the meas- 
ure of Angelus Silesium, Jakob Bider- 
mann and a few others ineluded in the 
book. 


M. Joserpu Costei.or, S.J. 





Perer CLaver. By Angel Valtierra, 
S.J. (The Newman Press, Westmin- 
ster, Maryland, 1961), pp. 328. 


Subtitled “Saint of the Slaves,” this 
life of the apostle of the Negroes is both 
popular and scholarly, with but minor 
shortcomings in the translation. The 
original in Spanish was published in 
1954 under the title, El Santo que 
liberto una raza: San Pedro Claver, 
S.J. (The Saint Who Freed a Race: 
Saint Peter Claver, S.J.). The transla- 
tion by Janet H. Perry and L. J. Wood- 
ward could have used closer editing 
especially where the original suffered 
from irking repetition. 

This absorbing biography is about a 
life so singular, so eloquently simple 
and yet so adventurously dramatic that 
it virtually writes itself. Of this saint’s 
life Pope Leo XIII said: “No life, ex- 
cept the life of Christ, has so moved 
me as that of St. Peter Claver.” 

In his preface to the book, Father 
James Brodrick, S.J., says: “Father 
Valtierra’s book goes far beyond any 
of those earlier attempts to probe the 
psychology of one of the most heroic 
and baffling of God’s saints. He sets out 
the evidence of those who watched 
St. Peter at work more completely and 
critically than has been before and adds 
much new evidence...” 
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Key words here are “completely and 
critically.” Traveling the sensible mid- 
dle road, the author dismisses pictistie 
fiddle-faddle: 
must be dealt with factually, both the 


“The lives of the saints 


calm roseate aspects and the tragic as- 
pects.” The 
shows Peter Claver as a human being 
with real human problems. Chapter II 
(“A Body on the Cross’’) in Part III of 
this four-part work is a good example 


realistic hagiographer 


of the biographer sparing his readers 
nothing and yet maintaining a balance. 
Ile cites authors who wrote in detail 
about St. Peter’s extraordinary prac- 
hair shirts; 
scourgings; steel-tipped chord round his 


tices of mortifications: 
neck, a bristle sash worn from his neck 
to his waist. Were these an excess of 
mortification, a symptom of an abnor- 
mal mind? Father Valtierra answers: 
“Claver belongs to the category of the 
saints of terrible austerity ... A Cata- 
healthy, of 

These are 


lan peasant, temperate, 
sturdy stock a realist. 
not the marks of an abnormal man, of 
a masochist. God moved him with the 
power of His grace.” 

In steering the reader away from ex- 
aggerations by overly zealous writers 
and witnesses and making vivid what 
has been overlooked by non-religious 
biographers, Father Valtierra helps the 
natural flow of this great life by a natu- 
ral poetic flavor of his own. Many il- 
lustrations and helpful footnotes and 
bibliography round out a most reward- 
ing book. 

S. J. Mrraiorra 
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EDITORIAL 


For Future Pastors Only 


aes probably heard this bit of sagacity already, Father, but it’s 
worth repeating: When you enter upon a pastorate, canonize your predecessor. 
This doesn’t mean you have to preach the first Sunday of each month on his heroic 
virtues or compose litanies in his revered memory. It just means to make prudent 
use of opportunities to let the parishioners know that so far as you're concerned, 
their previous pastor was an all-around splendid priest. 

Their new pastor either has more on the ball, spiritually, in administrative 
ability, intellectually, etc., than his predecessor, or he hasn't. If he has, why hint 
at it by word or gesture at the expense of the former incumbent? If he hasn’t, why 
cover up weakness or inability by subtly calling attention to the boners of the man 
who was there before? People are quick to observe this and it outrages their sense 
of fair play. After all, the other man is not on hand to defend himself. And if he’s 
still treading this mortal coil and the insinuation is reported back to him, you can 
bet it will sound a lot worse in the retelling. 

Any criticism, implied or expressed, won’t make much difference to those who 
weren't exactly devoted to him or opposed him; it just confirms their ideas. More- 
over, chances are their help to the parish is worth so little that “winning them over” 
in this fashion is useless. And the parishioners who liked him will resent any 
disparagement thrown in his direction and so may decide to be uncooperative with 
his successor. Criticism is a losing proposition altogether. In any case, you'll be 
fishing from the same boat as the angler before you, and you can make the same 
miscasts as he. No priest who tries to be thoroughly priestly is going to please 
everyone in the parish—Christ couldn't. 

The wise thing, as well as the charitable, is to highlight the good points of the 
former pastor whenever possible. Never say anything against him. Never allow 
anything to be said against him in your presence. If his deficiencies resulted in 
obvious blunders and some comment is unavoidable, find 
something to say or do to salvage the situation—or at least 
change the subject. 

It’s an abiding truth that we can’t point one finger at 
another without, in effect, pointing three fingers at ourselves. 
Besides, it helps to remember that some day you'll be a former 
pastor yourself. 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv. 
Editor 


























An Adaptation of the “Tithing” Principle 


Announcing ...the new Foley 


ANNUAL BUDGET PLAN 








How Sound Is Your Parish Financing ? 


THE NEW FOLEY ANNUAL BUDGET PLAN GIVES YOU 
SOME SURPRISING (AND ENCOURAGING) ANSWERS! 


Here is a totally new approach to church 
financing. It is an “tall inclusive” plan 


that enables you to: 


¢ Meet operating costs 

¢ Amortize parish debt 

¢ Anticipate and provide for future 
capital needs 


Foley Associates’ new Annual Budget 
Plan is based on principles of sound fiseal 
policy. Vrinciples that are universally 
accepted in business management have 
now been adapted to parish finances -to 
your benefit. This plan will eliminate the 
need for ‘“‘erash programs.” 


The initial response of hierarchy and 
clergy has been most heartening. One 
pastor commented, “It is the first time I 
have been able to project my financial plan- 
ning intelligently overan extended period.” 


Another pastor said, “After eight years, 
[ felt I knew my parish. I was wrong. I 
am amazed to realize the maximum giv- 
ing ability of my parishioners.” 


Why not let Foley’s new Annual Budg- 
et Plan work for you? Write today for our 
free booklet detailing the F’/A Annual 
Budget Plan and listing specific instances 
where the program is working successfully. 
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FOLEY BUILDING, 1469 Monroe Ave., Rochester18, N.Y., Hi 5-O770 
“Organized Exclusively to Ald Catholic Fund-Raising Projects”’ 











Michelangelo’s 
Sistine Chapel 
portrayal of 
Isaias, 
commemorates the 
prophet who 
foretold the 
coming of 

Christ. 
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ISAIASP 


the Great Prophet... 


Michelangelo's great art recalls the prophecy of the Coming. The Sanctuary Light announces the reality of the 
eucharistic Presence in the Tabernacle. For those who want the finest in a light suited to this high purpose, Will 
& Baumer offers the Lux Domini, made of the finest pure olive oil and selected grades of 100% pure beeswax, and 


conforming in every detail to the strict letter and spirit of Canon 1271. 


See your Will & Baumer representative or Church Goods Dealer 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CoO.,INC. 


Syracuse, New York Established 1855 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 


Boston New York Chicago Los Angeles Montreal 








